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Wo? pie, Reflections, 1944 


Further, the fact that life has a time-limit allows it to 


have shape and character. . The “present” assumes an 
I begin to consider a certain time-span as the 
locus of my life: I become identified with that era. . . 

There are persons who keenly feel and resent the stain 
involved in decision. .. They are pained by the necessity of 


decision, scrutinize all their attachments, defer commitment, 


remain aloof from party-belonging, from institutions... But 
to remain aloof is to die before one begins to live. There is 


no choice but to immerse oneself in the stream of history, 


accept one’s time-location, breathe-in the contaminations of 
tradition, become defined as the man of this issue, this party, 


_ this emergency. 


“We do not have endless time to squander.” 


—Wiu1am Ernest Hockine, Thoughts on Death and Life' 


\\ TILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, one of 
America’s world citizens, lives quietly on a 
side street in elm-shaded Cambridge, Massa- 

chusetts, after a life of thought and action taking him 

across the seas and continents. His words quoted 
above constitute our Easter text for 1944. These are 
mature and seasoned sentences, hard like hickory, but 
refreshing in that period of the church calendar when 
grown men are too often treated as permanent residents 


of the nursery. “They are pained by the necessity of . 


decision.” This marks the spiritual temper of far too 
many of us when Easter dawns. Professor Hocking 
has placed his finger on a major flaw within our teach- 
ing. Men come of age spiritually by learning the 
terms of existence and achieving something akin to 
human dignity and character as sons of God in a 
growing universe. 

Life is not duration, nor longevity, but rather 
immersion in experience, appreciation of value and 
conscious decision. “To remain aloof is to die.” Ina 
year when several millions of our fellow creatures, some 
in Polish ghettos, some in the Pripet Marshes, others 


on the beachheads of Italy and Tarawa, have lost life’ 


itself, the meaning of existence presses hard for answers 
that do not mock us by clichés or insincerity. The 
hallowed myth of yesterday will not support a man in 
sorrow now. 

The answer lies far nearer to Professor Hocking’s 
emphasis upon commitments than the disassociated 
conjectures of psychical research or the reiterated 
metaphors of New Testament passages strained to the 


breaking point by Occidental literalism. American tail © 


gunners, Soviet submarine seamen, Chinese peasant 
guerillas are mourned by families who know full well 
the meaning of commitment. The letters, diaries and 


remembered conversations of those who met death. 


bravely in their twenties confirm Dr. Hocking’s dictum: 
Failure 
to accept responsibility, refusal to grasp the issues of 


_ *By permission of Harper & Bros., Publishers, 
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titanic struggle—these are deeds of death even though 
one lives to be Methuselah. Jesus of Nazareth died 
in early manhood but he learned that life rises into 
glorious dignity when one knows for what one dies. 
That record in the Gospels needs no exegesis to be 
understood by men and women now. Never in our 
history did the grandeur of man’s spirit tower higher 
than today. To understand the struggle in which we 
share, to add our weight in the scales on the side of 
equality and brotherhood, this is “life with shape and 
character,” the only eternity worth the having. 


Grom a Pulpit in Baltimore 


\ X 7E HONOR religion too much to give its sacred 
name to a feverish, forced, fluctuating zeal, 
which has little power over the life.” So spoke 
William Ellery Channing on May 5, 1819, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, at the ordination of Jared Sparks. This 
great sermon on Unitarian Christianity broke the , 
theological truce 125 years ago. On Sunday, May 7, 
scores of Unitarian pulpits across the land will celebrate 
the anniversary of that sermon which was destined to 
mark the beginning of a great new movement in liberal 
religion in this hemisphere. 

While theology has advanced and science opened 
new disclosures to later generations, no spokesman has 
appeared with greater vigor of mind or with greater 
courage in his soul (or finer temper in his steel) than 
marked the character of William Ellery Channing, 
founder of organized Unitarianism in America. The 
Baltimore sermon did more than explain with elo- 
quence and art the scriptural basis of Unitarianism. 
It revealed to the American people a faith close to the 
needs of pioneers, a religion with “power over the life,” 
shorn of those creedal distortions that are alien to man- 
kind’s genius. Never were the immoral and dishonor- 


able principles of orthodox Christianity more clearly 


exposed as slanders against human nature than on that 
spring night in Baltimore. 

For one hour and a half Channing struck the pulpit 
with a mighty hammer. The sound of the blows against 
a cosmic tyrant with no moral responsibility was heard 
in 1819 and for over a century and a quarter to come 
on every continent. Men walked more proudly after 
Channing spoke. “We respect nothing but excellence, 
whether on earth or in heaven.” There are no better 
words in 1944 to spread upon our banners. 

The wisdom of Channing has inspired millions. The 
unshakeable love of comrades that he taught, the 
unities that bind men in brotherhood irrespective of 
accidents of birth or nationality—these are today our 
strength and stay. Let us salute the man who forged 
a new sword at Baltimore. 
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God, the Husbandman 
And Man, the Sower 


By LAURANCE R. PLANK 


ee 
Lenten Thoughts for Men at War 
a ad 


more dynamic awareness of implications mark 

our Lenten and Easter thoughts of 1944. As 
never before, they are slipping in from the barren 
periphery of our consciousness to its fertile center. 
Thus newly, as the earth is warmed by longer and 
more intense fire from the sun, our hearts and minds 
are warmed and lighted by deep responsiveness to the 
inner and spiritual sun. 


In the light both of nature’s rhythmic progressions 
—the movement of sun and earth and the sure proc- 
esses of seasons and the crops—and of the life and 
teachings of Jesus, our eyes, as did his, turn from 
gloomy Golgotha and the tortured figure on the cross 
to the sowers in the fields. And what they represent, 
in fields both material and mental, of selective sowing, 
of diligent cultivation, and of the harvest some day to 
be gathered in, becomes creatively central in our lives. 


Beyond, then, the crucifix, for our symbolic focus- 
ing, is some figure comparable to the majestic sower 
on the tip of the high state capital at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dominating the town and the fertile plains alike, the 
sower scattering the seed symbolizes invincibly the 
power at once of the seed in rich, receptive.earth, and 
of the fructifying word and deed in the responsive soul 
of man. ‘ 


| DEEPER inwardness of understanding and a 


By some such contemplation we are lifted, as was 
Jesus, out of the narrow confines both of personal pre- 
occupation and of religious traditionalism into the vast 
issues and ranges of God as the husbandman of all the 
worlds, and of man as his co-sower and co-reaper. And 
we are first concerned, as was he, not with how long 
or how briefly we live physically, or how comfortably 
or successfully by material standards, but with the 
kind of seeds we sow and cultivate, both in life and 
death, and all to the end that we too may hasten the 
full fruition of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 

Jesus, like Shakespeare’s daffodils, blossomed 
“before the swallow dared,” and “took the winds of 
March with beauty.” But April’s sun and showers now 
begin to break through for the human race. And the 
analogy of the diligent and hopeful farmer can now 
take fruitful hold on the mind and will of man. 
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But not alone are we to be careful as to what seeds 
we sow, but also as to those others sow. The deadly 
poison-weeds scattered so insanely in the past, even by 
many churches, will bear dire harvest for some time to 
come. But this springtime, most pivotal for all future 
harvestings, we can and must apply the good farmer’s 
principle of the utter rejection of all seeds from which 
only evil can be reaped. To immunize ourselves and 
others against promptings to partisan passions, short- 
range seductions, to prejudice, avarice, vindictiveness 
and obsessive fears, to dishonesty and self-deception, 
to sentimental evasions and isolationistic irresponsibili- 
ties as well as to reckless aggrandizements and destruc- 
tive manias, to Fascism in all its myriad forms—this 
is to ally ourselves with that great realistic idealist who 
counseled us not only to love one another but also to 
beware of those who neither enter Goat nor permit 
others to enter. 


And if we shudder at the horror of this war, and if 
some of us wonder this Easter at what may seem to 
be the inconsistency of our waging it, we may well 
know that before we can make the plow and reaper 
the symbols of our co-operative action as fellow tillers 
of this, God’s growing world and ours, we must strip 
power from those who have counterplans for the world 
and for humanity, who would make the tank and 
bomber the symbols and instruments of a fixed and 
Fascist tyranny. Those who drive marauders, mur- 
derers and arsonists from human fields are one in 
ultimate effect with the sowers and reapers of those 
fields, and at this hour are indispensable to them and 
to their cause. And they, like these others, will be so 


-honored in the ever remembering and grateful heart 


of humanity, in the ever remembering and commend- 
ing heart of God, whose will it is—and man’s most 
deeply as well—that at length, the world over, brother- 
hood shall be ours. 


And when all humanity is free to be united in the 
perpetual sowing and reaping of reasonableness and 
spiritual will, of loving others as ourselves, of perfect 
freedom blended with perfect fraternity; when, in that 
“harvest home of light,” that consummating Easter 
morn, however near or far, the jungle-world of human- 
ity is transformed into a fertile garden-place—a new, 
progressive and universal Eden—he whom we now ~ 
commemorate “shall see of the travail of his soul and | 
be satisfied.” 


And we, too, shall see and rejoice. For it is not — 
either progressive, social realism or the immortality of | 


the soul. It is both, interwoven from the beginning 
into one. Thus God both eternally is and creatively 
does. And can his sons and daughters in their essential 


nature be otherwise? 


This Easter time, then, perhaps as at no other, we 
may so nourish and accelerate the growth of the 
spiritual seed within, the beauty and truth that are 
God’s presence in us, that its fruitage shall be not for 
time only, but for eternity. 
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THE MEANING OF THE WAR 


By JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


* . Former United States Ambassador to the U. S. 8. R. and Belgium 


The author of “Mission to Moscow” here writes on 
the need for a real national unity on the part of 
government, labor, management and the church. 

Tue Eprtror 


EIN KAMPF has made it very clear that this 
M war is not fought primarily over rival ambitions 

for economic or political empire. It is .a 
horrifying fact that the utterances of Hitler in Mein 
Kampf are the plagiarized restatements of the philoso- 
phies of outstanding German philosophers, who for the 
past hundred years have inoculated German thought 
and the German people with their poisonous doctrines 
of world domination, racial superiority, the deification 
of force and power, and the repudiation of justice or 
altruistic morality. All of tess are the base of a new 
Nordic religion. 

Back of the fanaticism of the fighting youth of 
Germany is the tragedy that they are ready to die for 
the ideas and ideals that have been drilled into them 
by the teachings of Fichte, Hegel, Treitschke, Bern- 
hardi, Nietzsche, von Clausewitz—all epitomized and 


restated by Hitler, Rosenberg and other Nazi so-called’ 


philosophers and statesmen. Avowedly, these teach- 
ings are directed to tearing down our allegedly deca- 
dent Western civilization, and to the destruction of the 


- Christian religion and all other religious, ethical systems 


based upon altruistic principles. 

_ Nothing is more certain than that in this war we 
are embarked upon one of the greatest crusades of all 
history. It is a crusade to maintain the dignity and 
self-respect of the human spirit, which free men require. 
It is a crusade to ensure that we may still enjoy those 
inalienable rights of “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and to ensure that we may be secure in 
our exercise of civil and religious liberties, protected by 
law, even against the state itself. The war is a crusade 
to maintain that right, not might; that kindness, not 
hate; that mercy, nor murder, shall be measurably 
assured to such on this earth as may elect to live in 


a peaceful world as decent and self-respecting human 


beings. 
Hitler himself has defined the mortal character of 
this conflict, for he said: 


It is only when two world theories are wrestling on equal 
terms that brute force, persistent and ruthless, can bring a 
decision by arms in favor of the side that it supports. Political 
parties are always ready to compromise. World theories 
never are. 


Here is the challenge this madman has hurled at 
civilization. Just as concessions offered up to the last 
desperate hour failed to appease his demands, so now 
there shall be no compromise. The issue between the 


utilitarian, materialistic and atheistic world of the Axis 


and the altruism and humanitarianism of the Christian 
religion and other ethical systems, which men require 
in a livable world, must be-fought out to the bitter end. 

To this challenge there is only one answer That 
answer has already been made. It is the unconditional 
surrender of those who threaten the things we of the 
Western civilization regard as more vital than life 
itself. 

It was not merely an accident of fate that our 
country should bear so vital a responsibility in this 
great and noble enterprise. It was not mere chance 
that ensured that there should be here a people that 
had within itself the capacity to create a great army, 
and the power to muster great forces of finance, indus- 
try, labor and management for the creation of an 
industrial miracle, without which the world might have 
been at Hitler’s mercy. It was the religious impulse 
and the love of freedom that prompted our revolu- 
tionary forefathers and our pioneer ancestors to come 
to this virgin continent, and to establish here a govern- 
ment based upon religious principle and dedicated to 
the freedoms of mankind. 

When our modern crusaders, our fighting forces, 
shall have returned with victory, then there will come 
still greater responsibilities to challenge the vigor and 
power of our new world. The mission of our country 


Joseph E. Davies, lawyer and diplomat who has served 

both in Russia and Belgium as ambassador from the 

United States, is a Congregational layman. His mother 
was a minister. 
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will have then only begun. A sorely stricken humanity 
will need all the help we can strain ourselves to give 
to a mutilated and suffering world. 

Unless the hearts of men and women are again to 
be broken by the failure of the nations of the earth to 
outlaw war and preserve peace for at least a time, we 
will have to take on our share of the responsibilities 
and duties involved in that great task. 


But even more immediately, with peace restored, 
here at home there will comea great challenge to all of 
us. We will have to repair and secure our own house. 
Twelve million men will be coming home to confront 
a dislocated economy. Advance in scientific and tech- 
nical production through machine tools will greatly 
increase our capacity for production and _ greatly 
reduce the number of men required for such produc- 
tion. Consumers’ goods will be enormously increased, 
and there is danger that capacity for purchase will be 
greatly diminished. It will be a time that will test the 
souls of men. It will require all the genius and capacity 
of our people. It will require statesmanship in labor, 
business in politics and statesmanship in business. 


We must make sure that our children have the 
opportunity that was ours, to live in a society where 
individualism and freedom will enable them, through 
character, ambition, hard work and ability, to receive 
rewards commensurate with their abilities, their char- 
acter and their deserts. 

We must preserve a free enterprise that is fair. We 
must preserve the benefits of that system: but we 
must also see to it that violent economic, industrial 
and financial calamities do not deprive self-respecting 
men of the opportunity to earn their living by the 
sweat of their brows. We must keep the fields of 
opportunity open to initiative and to courage. We 
must, at the same time, so regulate our society that 
in a country of plenty there will not be local scarcity, 
hunger or distress created by conditions that are 
beyond individual control; we must have the courage 
to make these conditions subject to social and com- 
munity effort. 


The last, best hope for a free but fair enterprise, 
under a government based upon an individualistic 
system maintaining, and sustained by, a social con- 
science that thinks in terms not only of political and 
civil freedoms, but also of assuring decent conditions 
of life for all self-respecting men—this hope is to be 
found here, even as of old, in our America. 

There are many things that ensure the continuance 
and further development of that system. There is the 
fact that there are hundreds of organizations interested 
in such a purpose throughout the United States: there 
is our public school system; there are our churches. 
Above all, there is the spirit of the great melting pot 
of many nations, which we call our America, which 
synthesizes and combines the virtues of many races. 
The innate power and strength of that spirit is to be 
found in our faith and belief. in God—the fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man. 

That is what guarantees that the mission and high 
destiny of our country will be fulfilled. 
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THE INQUIRER 
British Unitarian Ally 


During recent weeks Mr. E.G. Lee, editor of the 
Inquirer in London, England, and the editor of The 
Christian Register have sought a means of bringmg 
the respective publications they serve to the Unitarians 
living on the other sides of the Atlantic. There is a 
new interest both in Great Britain and America in 
the thought and life of Unitarians in other lands. A 
Unitarian “lend-lease” plan has been arranged whereby 
American Unitarians can receive the Inquirer each 
week for six months for $1.50 sent to the Register 
office, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


The Register has received 133 such “lend-lease” 
subscriptions in recent weeks from England ($1.50 for 
seven months). Persons wishing sample copies of the 
Inquirer should send a postcard to the Register office. 

The Inquirer carries news and comment on British 
public affairs of great interest to us in the United 
States. Its articles on theological issues are vigorous 
and well written by outstanding Unitarian scientists, 
clergymen and educators. The news of the churches 
helps to link our fellowship more closely together. 

It is no secret that Mr. Lee and the editor of the 
Register have discussed the possibility of an interna- 
tional Unitarian journal after victory to include articles 
and news from our churches in all lands where our 
movement is active. These exchange subscriptions 
now are a beginning of this project. Each month the 
Inquirer runs a column by the editor of The Christian 
Register. The Register at the same time carries Mr. 
Lee’s “Letter from London” each month. 
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EASTER SONG 


Sing, O my soul, this happy Easter morn! 
Rejoice that out of night the day is born; 
A little while the darkness veils the light, 
And then the breaking day dispels the night. 


So shall it be in that dark hour when Death 
Shall dim thine eyes and gently still thy breath; 
A little while the night shall cloud thy way, - 
And then the dawn shall bring the perfect day. 


Why shouldst thou dread the darkness when it falls, 
Or fear the Voice that in the silence calls? 

Death cannot hold thee in its somber night; 

The spirit’s heritage is life and light. 

Rejoice, my soul, this happy Eastertide! 

In life or death, God shall with thee abide; 

In his life joined with thine he giveth thee 

His promise of thine immortality. — 


Marton Frankurn Ham 
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~ ARE YOU PUZZLED BY EASTER? 


By HARRY C. MESERVE 


Harry C. Meserve, minister 
of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Buf- 
falo, New York, was for 
four years minister mn Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts. 


puzzled by many things in the Easter Story. 

There is much I do not understand. I have no 
answer for the biological problem it raises nor indeed 
for some of the psychological problems. An odd thing 
is that I find myself relatively uninterested in these 
aspects of the story. Perhaps it is a lack of intellectual 
curiosity but they do not seem to matter to me. 

I am primarily interested in the living persons of 
the Easter Story. I.am interested in Peter and in 
Doubting Thomas and in the two disciples who walked 
toward Emmaus and the rest of the men and women 
who knew Jesus. I want to know what went on inside 
them, for I think if I could gain some insight into that 
I would understand Easter better. There are some 
experiences they must have had. What were those 
experiences and how do they illuminate the Easter 
Story? 

I am sure that on Good Friday the disciples of 
Jesus died a kind of death themselves when they 
witnessed the absolute finality of death in Jesus on the 
cross. They saw it for what it was—a drastic change 
—the end of a certain way of life and a certain personal 
_ telationship that had become very precious to them. 
They had to face the fact that, whatever Jesus might 
have said or whatever they had come to believe about 
him, he died as any man dies. Before that fact, the 
plans they had had, the work they had hoped to do, 
the hopes that had brought them with him to 
Jerusalem, withered away and for the moment ceased 
to matter. These men and women faced the brute fact 
of death on Good Friday and because they loved Jesus 
they felt it in their very bones. Something of them 
suffered and died with him on the cross. 

Again, I am sure that they also faced a second fact 
that is common enough to us all. When death comes 
and breaks the relationships on which we have relied 
for our very life, we know we are up against something 
tragic and real. But almost at once we are aware of a 
‘challenge. Come what may, we have to go on living. 


T? this question I must answer “Yes.” I am 


- men who talked of the Risen Christ. 


Every man and woman lives through many deaths in 


. a single lifetime and through many drastic changes not 


quite as final but almost as searching as death. Still 
he knows he must go on living. He learns to live 
through these “little deaths.” I think this experience 
came to the disciples of Jesus between Good Friday 
and Easter Morning. 

I am sure that after facing the fact of death plus 
the necessity for carrying on with life, they faced a 
third great fact. Not only was it necessary to go on 
living, but it was necessary to go on living in a certain 
way. It seems plausible to me that people who had 
spent a year or more in intimate companionship with 
Jesus came to associate a certain way of life with him 
and to share in it themselves. Whether Jesus was with 
them or not they had come to believe that there was 
a manner of living to which those who remained behind 


‘were committed and in this simple truth they found 


that the cross had not ended the story for Jesus or for 
themselves. 

Nobody really knows what the disciples saw on 
Easter Morning in the garden or along the roads in 
Galilee, but we know that whatever they saw or felt 
made all the difference to them between regarding the 
cross as an irrevocable tragedy and regarding it as a 
triumph. We know that what they saw gave them a 
dauntless confidence in the continuing presence and 
guidance of Jesus. We know that what they saw made 
them live ever after as if they and all their energies and 
powers belonged to Jesus. We know that this was true 
for them in a more compelling way than it had been 
even when Jesus was on earth and with them daily. 
These ordinary human beings—Peter, who thrice in a 
single night denied his Lord, and all the other disciples, 
who, the story says, “forsook him and fled”—suddenly 
ceased to be afraid of anything man could do to them. 
When one by one in later years they came to their own 
Calvaries, they thanked God that they had been found 
worthy to suffer for the sake of Jesus. They lived and 
died as if death had ceased to write “finis” to life and 
had become a joyful pilgrimage. What is even more 
impressive is that this new life which came to these 
men with Easter was contagious. It got under the skins 
of people who had never seen Jesus alive and had never 
heard of him until they met one of his apostles. We 
know that there was something unconquerable in these 
There was a 
quality of life in them that was unmistakable and 
alluring. One writer says of them: “When they saw 
the boldness of Peter and John . .. they marvelled, and 
they took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.” 


This is the Easter Miracle. We must never let 
learned arguments about apparitions and hallucinations 
obscure the most important truth of Easter: that 
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weary, beaten, discouraged men could come to find in 
the cross, the very sign of their defeat, the hope and 
assurance of victory. There is something deathless in 
the life of Christ, and to know that life—in a measure 
to be taken possession of and used by it, as these 
disciples were—is to enter into that same deathlessness. 

That deathlessness still continues in human life and 
grips the minds of men. Its marks are an honest 
acceptance of the fact of physical death coupled with 
a serene and powerful sense of being used for purposes 
greater than their individual lives. 

I have seen men and women in our day around 
whom all the trappings and external relationships of 
this life were wrapped very loosely, as if they could all 
be changed at any moment without breaking the 
strong, calm center within the person. I believe that 
this inner calm and bravery is of God, and is stronger 
than death. I believe that as it sustains us through all 
the changes of this life, the “little deaths,” it will also 
sustain us through the last, most drastic change of 
bodily death and beyond. Something like this con- 
viction took form in the hearts and minds of the 
disciples at the time of the first Easter and sustained 
them ever after. 


In John Masefield’s play, The Trial of Jesus, there is 


a moment when the Roman Centurion returning from 
Calvary confronts Procula, the wife of Pilate. 


“Centurion,” she says, 
lieved?” 

“He believed that he was God, they say.” 

“What do you think of that claim?” 

“Tf a man believes anything up to the point of dyimg on 
the cross for it, he will find others to believe a ‘ 

“Do you believe it?” 

“He was a fine young fellow, my lady, not Ee the middle 
age. And he was all alone and defied all the Jews and all the 
Romans, and when we had done with him he was a poor 
broken-down thing, dead on the cross.” 

“Do you think he is dead?” 

“No, lady, I don’t.” 

“Then where is he?” 

“Let loose in the world, lady, where neither Roman or Jew 
can stop his truth.” * 


“what do you think the man be- 


It is an ironical thought that there was one time in 
the history of the world when Christ could have been 
called dead with complete conviction. That time was 
the eve of the first Easter Day. 


From The Trial of Jesus by John Masefield. By permis- 
sion of The Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


HISTORY LESSON FOR AMERICANS 


By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


As you go forward through this world, Americans— 

Day: streamers of cloud over cornfields and the surge 
of the summer high flaming— 

Remember again the familiar world that you have long 
left behind; 

Which many of you may not see tomorrow. A world 
now devoid of all meaning 

Which should have been spoken by those who once 
made it: now a thing without communal mind. 

A world where mankind has become one gray mass, 
where no one is satisfied ever, 

Without feasts, without mysteries, without victories 
of the spirit, or lofty.laments for the lost; 

A world made up of machines surrounding a void. 
Remember this world to reject it; 

Take a balanced hope on your shoulders and hold it. 
Then the world may be worth what it cost. 


As you go forward through this war, Americans— 

Night: bridges over dark canyons and the hoot of huge 
trainloads advancing— 

Remember as well that the war must be still fought in 
you. 

The old world and the new meet and fuse; obstacle on 
obstacle passing, 

That which is past must still challenge the future. 
must find out the one thing made true; 
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You 


What has integrity, what has significance. Here is 
your holy mission, 

As backward and forward among the waves of the 
war you are tossed; 

Nothing exists but that which abides in the soul. If 
a war be in yourselves, you must fight it. 

When you fail in this purpose, the war in the world ts 


as good as lost. 


As you go forward towards your dream, Americans— 

Dance: rhythms in the village streets amid the loud 
pipe of the players— 

Remember that all dreams meet beyond time, where 
the act and the thought become one. 

Let the thought and the act grow more closely allied. 
Building and building forever, 

Forget that no building can fully last and that time 
runs foully on: 

He who seeks goodness will not stop until he finds it, 

And finding he shall marvel, and marvelling he shall 
reign, and reigning he shall rest. 

Lift up the stone to find mankind; cleave the ed and 
there Christ is biding. 

This is the lesson of eternity and the song of a world 
full-blest. | 


pent =e 


- - WHAT IS RELIGIOUS NEWS? 


By GUY EMERY SHIPLER 
Editor of “The Churchman” 


F God walked down Main Street wearing a high 
hat—like the Lord in Green Pastures—that would 


be religious news by any standard of news judg- 


ment I know. If he stood on a soapbox and announced 


disapproval of our social order, that would start a hot 
debate in Congress; he would be denounced as a com- 
munist or fellow traveler—and all that would be 
religious news. In a few days—if not sooner—he would 
be lynched as a “dangerous radical,” and that story 
would make the front page of every newspaper in the 
world. 

I am asked to answer the editor’s question, “What 
is religious news?” and, as the editor well knew, I 
don’t know the answer. I’ve never heard a satisfactory 
definition of the word “news,” and when you qualify 
it by the word “religious” I confess that I’m licked. 
But I think one can make some approximations, par- 
ticularly if the question is confined chiefly to religious 
news from the point of view of the religious press. 

When I became news editor of a religious journal 
I was under the illusion, quickly dispelled, that (1) 
clergymen could write English; (2) clerical news corre- 
spondents could write a news story. When a parson’s 
story arrived on the news desk and I undertook to 
edit the story, I had to do a Gypsy Rose Lee strip 
tease on it to uncover the news—if any. On those rare 


- occasions when a story had in it any news an intelli- 


- gent person would wish to read, it appeared not in the 


“lead”—the first paragraph—but almost invariably 
somewhere near the end. The story, therefore, could 


‘not be edited; it had to be completely rewritten. 


There are times when something of genuine news 
interest and value happens at church conventions— 
often something someone has said. But how does the 
clerical correspondent (who may be, instead of a 
parson, a pious and very solemn church woman) write 
the story? He says that the convention met at a 
certain time; someone opened the meeting with prayer; 
at a certain time the meeting was addressed by 
Dr. Jones; at such and such a time (the hour is always 
meticulously recorded, as though it were of world- 
shaking importance!) some other fellow spoke—and so 
on and on. At noon, exactly, prayers for missions were 
said—and at one o’clock (don’t overlook the time) the 
meeting adjourned for lunch. Through the day a good 
many people spoke—but if any one of them said any- 
thing it wasn’t of the slightest importance to any 
potential reader of the correspondent’s story, since no 
word of what was said appears in his story. 

In spite of the universal effort to make meetings of 
church people the dullest of all meetings—an effort so 
appallingly successful—it’s a rare occasion on which at 


least one speaker fails to say something alive; some- 


thing that wakes the audience up and inspires interest. 


If a speech does that, why not report it in the news 
story? The very fact that anyone at a religious gather- — 
ing says something arresting, or puts what he says in 
an arresting way, is news in itself. 

Not only do those who contribute to the religious 
press fail as news writers; they lack plain common 
sense, even when it comes to the mechanics of writing. 


_ Do you think it would ever occur to a correspondent 


of a religious journal to double space his typewritten 
copy? Not on your life. He single spaces his copy, 
the thought never crossing his mind—if any—that all 
copy sent to a printer must be edited, though by some 
mischance it may be a piece of perfect English com- 
position. 

Just to add another indictment, let me point out 
that few writers for the religious press read the journals 
for which they write. If they did they would have 
some understanding of the kind of material that journal 
uses and act accordingly. All over this happy land 
there are thousands of people who wonder why editors 
of religious journals are slightly—or more than slightly 
—insane. I have informed them—in part. 

What is religious news? I said I didn’t know. But 
I do know that it’s not what many people think it is, 
and it is what a lot of people think it isn’t. It depends 
fundamentally on what one means by the word 
“religion.” There are millions of church people in our 
country—and throughout the world—who still think 
that religion is something for the interior of a church 
and nowhere else; for Sunday and no other day. I 
happen to be heretical enough to believe that if 
religion isn’t something for every day and for all of 
life and its every relationship it isn’t religion. Theo- 
logians, who have done a fairly successful job in 
wrecking Christianity, don’t like that conception— 
that is, the theologians who have for centuries set 
the patterns for religious thought and conduct that 
still afflict us. 

Holding the convictions I do, I believe brofoundly 
that if representatives of the church do not attempt 
to put the Christian concept of good will in action into 
industry they are pretty poor Christians. If they do 
not make the same attempt to bring it into our 
political life, into international relations—in short, into 


- every human relationship—they’d better say quits and 
hang the “Closed” sign on the doors of their churches. 


So—if it could be announced that suddenly every 
governing board of every parish church in the country 
had elected a representative of the labor movement to 
membership on that board, that would be news that 
should be carried not only as the lead story in every 
religious journal in America, but as the lead story in 
every daily newspaper. If the head of the United 
States Steel Corporation should someday announce 
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that “from now on the Christian principle of good will 
in action will govern all relationships in this organiza- 
tion,” that, too, would deserve similar treatment as 
religious news.. If the coming peace conference—I hope 
that one is coming!—should do its business and accom- 
plish its results honestly on the basis of good will in 
action—call it Christian or what not—that, also, 
would be religious news. If what Phillips Brooks so 
aptly called the “merely solemn” parsons of America 
—the “cheats and shams’—could suddenly be con- 
verted to the understanding that Christianity is a 
religion of joy and that God has a sense of humor, that 
would be religious news. 

Please keep your seats—and toss the inkwells and 


typewriters out the window. Don’t bother the editor 
with letters—there’s a paper shortage—telling him that 
none of these things I have mentioned will ever happen. 
That would not be news either to him or me. I’m only 
trying modestly to suggest the type of news I think 
could be called both “news” and “religious”; something _ 
for those who. love to write for the religious press to 
shoot at—something for even my many friends in 
daily journalism to consider prayerfully. (If they 
did, that would be religious news!) 

Thanks, Mr. Editor. This has been fun. It would 
never have been written if at least one Episcopalian 
did not know that most Unitarians (you, also, are 
afflicted with solemn ones) have a sense of humor. 


TOWARD THE PURPOSE THAT UNITES 


By JOHN G. MacKINNON 


Mr. MacKinnon, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond, Virginia, writes on the theme of 
the forthcoming Anniversary Week Meetings im 
Boston. Tue Eprror 


I. “What Do Unitarians Believe?” 


need to say something more specific about their 

fundamental principles than that they “disagree 
without being disagreeable” and “differ without letting 
it make any difference.” We have witnessed recently 
a number of attempts to reduce the basic principles of 
our fellowship to writing. We have not been creed- 
making, for we long since recognized that our genius is 
to have no creed. But we have been seeking a lowest 
common denominator of Unitarian doctrine. Some 
excellent statements have resulted: “We State Our 
Faith” by the Middle Atlantic States ministers, and 
“The Faith Behind Freedom” presented at the last 
May Meetings. : 

These efforts, and the numerous attempts of indi- 
vidual ministers to state our faith, begin with a search 
for a common body of doctrine, however attenuated 
it may be. We are trying to state our beliefs because 
we feel under compulsion to explain ourselves accord- 
ing to the pattern used by conventional Christianity. 

The inevitable first question of one who hears of 
our church for the first time is, “What do Unitarians 
believe?” Episcopalians differ from Methodists, 
Catholics from Baptists, etc., because they believe 
different things. Our culture describes and designates 
sects according to their belief-patterns. Hence we 
Unitarians are asked to state our doctrine. 

To answer this inevitable question involves us in 
difficulties. Such excellent statements as “The Faith 
Behind Freedom” do not deal sufficiently with the 
subject matter of the conventional creed to satisfy the 
non-Unitarian. He cannot catalog us by that and 
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esa have lately become aware of a 


desires information about our stand on the creedal 
issues of Christianity. Do we believe in God, Jesus, 
The Bible, Salvation by Faith, the Virgin Birth, etc.? 
Our answers to these “do you believe in . . .” questions 
are bound to be either equivocal or negative. 

This whole process makes us uncomfortable for we 
sense that it does not touch upon our principal 
emphasis. Yet we have continued to make the effort 
to describe ourselves according to a body of doctrine 
upon which we can not place our finger, and which we 
subconsciously feel is not the unique and important 
thing about us. We feel that we aren’t doing ourselves 
justice, and that our position lacks dynamic power. 


II. Religion Started as Problem Solving 


A solution for this problem may be found by recall- 
ing the historic pattern of religion. From primitive 
times to the present, belief has not been the religious 
manifestation to be emphasized primarily. Except in 
the case of Christianity the most important part of 
religion has been purpose. 

Religion began, not with belief, but with the need 
to solve some pressing problem. Rites, rituals and 


_ sacrifices were not developed to support a belief, but_ 


to accomplish a purpose, to meet a specific need. There 
was belief, assumed and accepted without equivocation, — 
but it did not stand in the foreground. It comprised 
whatever tenets were necessary to support the purpose. 
make the rituals and procedures a sensible method of 
attack, and give the program hope of success. 

A primitive tribe throws a child into the river. 
This religious rite implies a pattern of belief: that the 
river is a god, hungry for human flesh, and to be 
appeased by sacrifice. But this belief is not a descrip- 
tion of the tribe’s religion. Its religion is a procedure 
to achieve a purpose: to keep the river from rising and 
destroying the village. Doing something to accomplish 
a desired end is its most important aspect. ; 
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_ Christianity had the misfortune to center upon an 
otherworldly purpose: getting people into heaven. 


This required the support of a highly complex and 


tenuous pattern of belief. It had the second misfortune 
to run into an age of scientific inquiry and development 
which bred an army of skeptics to doubt and attack 
this complex and tenuous belief-pattern. Against these 
skeptics the faith had to be defended by the best 
minds Christianity could muster. For centuries, there- 
fore, the primary effort of the Church was defense of 
its belief-pattern. It is no.wonder that belief became 


_ the primary aspect of Christianity. 


As a matter of fact belief is not primary to most 
laymen. Intuitively they feel that religion is other 


_ than a pattern of belief. A great majority of laymen 
_will say, “My religion is the Golden Rule” or “My 


religion is to do good and love my neighbor” or some 
such homely, purpose-centered statement. But if asked 
to explain Christianity, an equally great majority of 
those who are willing to undertake the task at all will 
repeat what their preachers and priests have taught 
them, couching their answers in terms of creeds, 
dogmas and beliefs. 


II. Purpose Is Our Bond of Unity 


If purpose is the heart of religion, and the concern 
of Christian culture with belief is only an unfortunate 
and somewhat irrelevant superstructure, we Unitarians 
should be the first to say so. Our perennial frustration 
at having to describe ourselves according to a doctrine 
reveals the fact that we, as a denomination, have long 
stood implicitly in the historic stream of religion. We 
ought to make this position explicit. We ought to 
begin to seek the common purpose that is ours. The 
theme of the forthcoming May Meetings program, 
“The Purpose That Unites,” is evidence that we are 
prepared for this unequivocal step. If we were to 
declare forthrightly that purpose is our bond, several 
benefits would follow. 

1) We would be able to understand our saigerenecs 
in belief. Anyone who has sought the lowest common 
denominator of Unitarian doctrine knows we differ 
widely about many beliefs. This bewilders non-Unitar- 
jans and often puzzles Unitarians themselves not a 
little. This variety within our fellowship is easily 
understood, however, if we recognize that we are united 


_ by a common purpose. Given a purpose as the heart 


of one’s religion, one’s belief is whatever set of convic- 
tions most effectively supports that purpose. This is 
precisely why we Unitarians, with widely varying pat- 


terns of belief, unite ourselves into the same fellowship. 


2) We would be able to explain ourselves from a 
position of our own choosing—a position more in 
accord with the historical nature of religion than the 
one we feel ourselves now forced to occupy. We could 
thus avoid the hesitant frustration that has made us 
the butt of so many quips like Somerset Maugham’s: 


' “A Unitarian is a person who disbelieves almost every- 


thing anyone else believes, but who has a lively and 
sustaining faith in he isn’t quite sure what.” We 


would no longer need to explain ourselves according to 


what is an unimportant by-product of our fellowship. 
We could describe our church in terms of its vital, 
central and unique nature. 

3) It seems inevitable that we would become more 
vital and purposeful as a movement. It is impossible 
to live strongly with mind divided from heart. So long 
as we try to explain ourselves in terms of doctrine we 
shall not only speak uncertainly; we shall live and act 
uncertainly. We shall halfway convince ourselves by 
our own argument that some strange formula of belief, 
not yet discovered, is our important characteristic. 
There is no dynamic in this. There is no dynamic in 
mere tolerance of one another’s differences. The only 
place to find a dynamic to unify and inspire us is in the 
realm of purpose. 


IV. “To Elevate the Quality of Human Life” 

Purpose is so basic to our unexpressed thinking that 
it is not difficult to find statements of purpose within 
our literature that could easily be elevated to a place 
of primacy in describing our special and unique con- 
tribution to the stream of religion. “The Faith Behind 
Freedom” states a purpose: “to build a World Com- 
munity of free and equal men dedicated to equality of 
human rights and- obligations, and governed by the 
laws that free men make. .. . a world of liberation not 
only from war but from the tyranny of hate and greed, 
and from the barriers of race and class.” An earlier 
statement, carried on several A.U.A. pamphlets of 
fifteen years ago, reads, “The Unitarian Fellowship is 
dedicated to the progressive transformation and en- 
noblement of individual and social life through religion, 
and in accordance with advancing knowledge and the 
growing vision of mankind.” 

We might say, tentatively, that our purpose is to 
elevate and ennoble the quality of human life upon the 
earth. This statement is not intended as final and 
complete, but rather is presented as a tentative starting 
point for thought and discussion as to what our pur- 
pose is. This means, of course, the improvement both 
of the material quality of human life and of what has 
been loosely called its spiritual quality. It also means 
the elevation and ennoblement both of the life of the 
individual, and of the quality of the society in which 
he lives. 

If we should agree upon some such broad statement 
of purpose it will include a number of sub-purposes or 
specific objectives determined by the primary needs 
of the hour in which we live. Right now, for example, 
an important part of elevating and ennobling the 
quality of human life is to increase the scope and im- 
prove the quality of freedom for individuals. Many 


- types of freedom are not enjoyed to the fullest possible 


extent, even in view of the necessary limits social living 
places upon freedom. We need to increase intellectual 
freedom, moral freedom, political freedom and economic 
freedom. 

Again, an immediate objective is to do away with 
the conflicts within society. Probably our greatest 
single obstacle to an elevated and ennobled quality of 
life in our time is strife between individuals, and, even 
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more important, strife between social groups, large and 
small. The barriers of race, class, creed, and the fact 
of war keep us from living the highest type of life of 
which we can conceive. 

Another immediate objective, not peculiar to this 
age, is the improvement of human knowledge and the 
enlargement of human vision. Collaboration with the 
physical and social sciences is an immediate objective 
we must pursue. The nurture of a modern counterpart 
of Old Testament prophecy is a specific purpose we 
dare not overlook. 

Far more social imagination than we have yet 
shown is needed to develop techniques of eliminating 
conflict within society and of increasing the scope of 
freedom. The task of improving the human race 
requires an attack upon both the individual and the 
social front. It ts true that it requires good individuals 
to make a good society, but equally true that a bad 
society makes sinners ten times as fast as the church 
can make saints. The improvement of a man must be 
based upon a recognition of the fact that man is an 
inextricable combination of body and spirit, that he 
“does not live by bread alone” but that without bread 
he does not live at all. 


V. What Unitarians Do Believe 


These are some of the effects a common purpose, 
such as the above, will have upon the direction of our 
development and program. A common purpose will 
also imply a basic minimum of beliefs, while also in- 
cluding room for a wide variation of opinions. 

A purpose does not function in a vacuum, but in a 
social situation. A purpose does not exist in a psycho- 
logical vacuum, but in a pattern of thought and phi- 
losophy which composes one’s mental, emotional and 
physical being. Each individual with a purpose has a 
pattern of beliefs that supports it; makes it a sensible 
and reasonable purpose; gives him the hope of achiev- 
ing it and the conviction that it is worth while. 

If Unitarians could agree upon and state a common 
purpose, it would not be difficult to find the minimum 
of beliefs that supports that purpose and gives hope 
of its achievement. It would also be possible to chart 
and understand the spread of varying beliefs in addi- 
tion to this basic minimum, which could also support 
the purpose. 

Presuming, for example, that we were to agree that 
our purpose is to elevate and ennoble the quality of 
human life upon the earth; then certain beliefs are 
necessary to support that purpose. All who share that 
purpose will believe, to begin with, that human life 
can be elevated and ennobled. It will also be necessary 
to hold certain more specific beliefs, derived from this, 
in order to throw one’s efforts into the achievement of 
the purpose. One will believe human nature is pos- 
sessed of potential qualities that respond to and 
augment the effort toward human improvement. This 
is simply the familiar principle of Unitarians: faith in 
man. One will believe that the universe is a reliable 
and orderly, rather than a capricious, process, else no 
program can be relied upon to achieve its designed 
effect. One will hold that human choice and human 
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decision are real, and that they do have an effect upon 
human life. Perhaps the most important belief of all 
is in the realm of values: one will hold as an intrinsic 
part of one’s philosophy the conviction that the values 
intimated in the purpose of elevating and ennobling | 
the quality of human life are real values, are the 
supreme values, and are worth struggling for. 

Actually these are the beliefs Unitarians hold in 
common. If we were to state a purpose as the basis 
of our union we could understand why we hold these 
beliefs although we are not bound by a creed containing 
them. In addition there are areas of difference among 
Unitarians. The varying beliefs about God are in one 
of these areas. It is difficult for non-Unitarians to 
conceive of Humanists and Theists as being united in 
the same religious institution. But this phenomenon 
is easily explicable when we understand that purpose 
is the primary uniting element of that institution. 

There are those who share our common purpose, 
believe the basic beliefs that support our common 
purpose—and also hold that the elevation and ennoble- 
ment of humanity is more sensible and can be accom- 
plished more readily through a belief that a conscious 
force dominates and controls the universe and moves 
in the direction of this purpose. On the other hand 
there are those who believe, in addition to these basic 
beliefs that support the purpose, that if the whole 
responsibility for its achievement is placed upon man 
without any cosmic support or guarantee, man will 
respond more diligently and vigorously in his efforts to 
achieve the purpose. These two types of persons can 
work together for the common purpose, share together 
their dedication to the common ideal, and be members 
of the same institution. 

Belief is a definite and important part of our 
religion. Without belief we would not have any pur- 
pose, for purpose does not exist unsupported in mid-air. 
The tradition of our culture declares that a religion is 
known and described by its belief, declares by implica- 
tion that religion is belief. We should break with this 
tradition. We should determine that our primary 
aspect is purpose. We should crystallize and state that 
purpose. Then we could understand ourselves better, 
explain ourselves better to others, and direct our zeal 
and strength more effectively toward the achievement 
of a good life for mankind upon the earth. 
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“Release to the Captives,” the story of Lucretia 
Mott, by Ramona Sawyer Barth, The Christian 
Register, January, 1943, reprinted in Equal Rights, 
January, 1944. ; 

Editorial, “A Possible Martyr Returns,” The — 
Christian Register, February, 1944, reprinted in the 
Protestant, March, 1944. : 


NO RIDERS TO PUT UPON THEM 


By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


Member of the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian “Association 


logical school. 


In January of this year we published an article on 
Unitarian preaching by Rev. Randall 8. Hilton of 
Chicago. This month we present a sequel by a layman 
long active in the Unitarian church in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Tue Eprror 


-E Unitarians built one of the first churches in 

\\/ the village of Chicago. We brought to that 

seedling town the first church bell. It was the 

only bell in town. It became the fire bell. The tiny 
town knew the Unitarians were there. 

Chicago grew. When it was as big as Holyoke is 
today a second Unitarian church was built. It was 
built without aid from Boston. This is an unheard-of 
thing today. Two Unitarian churches in one small 
city! Those churches were strong because preachers 
then built their churches by preaching power. 

About this time over in England there was a young 
Yorkshire blacksmith pounding white iron into pink 
and cooling red. As his anvil rang with the power of 
his brawn he was dreaming of striking with the power 
of his brain. He became obsessed with the urge to 
pound out rational religion. His anvil was his theo- 
It was a school that inspired power. 
It was a school that taught him sympathies that sus- 
tained in sorrow, life lessons that inspired helpful 
aspirations. 

Robert Collyer migrated to Philadelphia. From 
there he was called to the Unity Church in Chicago. 
In October, 1871, the city that had then grown to be 
as large as Toledo is today burned down. Unity Church 
was in the ashes. . 

“We will rebuild,” said the parish. “We will build 
bigger,” said the blacksmith preacher. And Sunday 
after Sunday, year in and year out, in that growing, 
robust metropolis on the prairie the blacksmith 
preacher filled a sixteen hundred capacity auditorium 
with parishioners who were eager to listen to his up- 
lifting sermons. The church and its pastor were powers 
in that growing town. 

Proud of the anvil college that produced a powerful 
man, the church caused to be shipped from the old 
Yorkshire shop the anvil where the great preacher had 
revealed his pounding power. As a symbol of preach- 


_ing power it was placed before the Unity Church altar. 


There were other strong, robust, self-reliant Uni- 
tarian churches across the continent then, great 
preachers from Edward Everett Hale, at Boston, to 
Starr King at San Francisco. They were not limping 
along on dead men’s endowments. They were the 
preachers who inspired men to leave endowments to 
expand the denomination. These endowments are now 
the crutches that hold up churches weakened by lame 


~ preachers. 


Richard Lloyd Jones, since 
1919 editor and owner of 
the “Tulsa Tribune,’ pre- 
viously served as editor of 
“Cosmopolitan Magazine” 
and as associate editor of 
“Collier's Weekly.” 


The twenty-third of last January was a pleasant 
Sunday in Chicago. The sun played hide-and-seek 
behind lacy clouds, the temperature was so warm that 
a topcoat was an encumbrance. It was a good go-to- 
church Sunday. I went to what is left of the once great 
Unity Church. 

The large church edifice that Collyer built after 
the famous fire was sold long ago to the Masonic order 
for a temple. Now the Unity Church is in a little brick 
building of piano-box proportions in the midst of one 
of the best residential districts in the city. Within 
easy walking distance of its doors are four times as 
many people as now live in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

By count that Sunday the congregation was sixteen, 
including the visitor. Near the pulpit was the silent 
anvil. The power that once caused it to ring and 
caused the pulpit by it to ring is long since gone. 

Preachers alibi. They blame their congregations. 
Because ours is a liberal church where no one fears the 
tortures of an orthodox hell and where ritualism and 
swinging incense pots are no longer symbols of salva- 
tion, just two things lure—a kindly, stimulating, 
radiant personality and rational preaching power. 

When Chicago was young it had five strong Uni- 
tarian churches. Today there is but one of which 
Chicago is aware. The biggest Unitarian church in the 
world is there. Jealous preachers call its pastor, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, a “showman.” He is. He has 
something to show. He is doing today what Robert 
Collyer did when he left the anvil. 

Most of our Unitarian preachers talk like professors 
of philosophy who are delivering Tuesday morning’s 
eleven o’clock in “Philosophy B, open to those who 
have had Philosophy A.” All perfectly good, but for 
the most part stupid stuff. Nothing in it to lift or to 
lure youth. The Unitarian church is liquidating. As 
the axemen liquidate a forest our uninspiring ministers 
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are today causing church by church to fall. The late 
Dr. Vilas, eminent surgeon, wanting to do something 
for the church of his youth, gave a beautiful stone 
parish house attached to the stone church in a mid- 
western college town. Then, in the midst of the student 
residential districts, he built a fine parsonage.. Then 
came a minister who liked his books, his cozy corner 
with the poets and philosophers. Cultured perhaps, 
but with no anvil back of him. The church dwindled. 
It is the way too many of our churches die. The strong 
parishioners no longer cared to come. Their absence 
becomes their habit. They are lost to the church. 
They found Unitarian-mindedness in orthodox pulpits. 
To keep itself going and pay for the pastor’s beef, 
bread and butter, the parsonage’ was sold. Then the 
leading department store of the town rented the parish 
house where it placed its “basement business.” 

And it came to pass that on pleasant spring and 
summer Sundays the entire congregation, with its 
pastor, got into two Ford cars and drove to the river’s 
side to commune with the beauties of nature. And 
while this liquidating process was going on, the pastor 
of the Congregational church was filling his pews 
Sunday after Sunday with a thousand university 
students. 

If you ask why we have no preachers there is the 
answer. Examine your liberal orthodox churches that 
edge our colleges and you will find they fill their pews 
with students and inspire youths to cultivate pulpit 
powers. There is where preachers now are made. 

These two examples are not extreme. They run 
too close to our prevailing liquidating contentment. 
We no longer have to push through crowded corridors 
to get into our metropolitan churches. While the 
Unitarian-minded multiply, our denomination dimin- 
ishes. We have in our ministry many fine men, minds, 
but their preaching power must be measured by their 
congregation count. Dilworth Lupton showed us in 
Cleveland what can be done. To do less is failure. 
He, like Bradley, succeeded because he could: see 
sermon subjects. 

Count our congregations that edge college grounds. 
We do not have the preachers who can build robust 
churches. Are there only two Unitarian churches in 
the United States that can boast of three hundred 
or more a Sunday? 

We boast of a liberalism that is so loose it is lost. 
We have gone into the stratosphere where there is no 
end of largeness and where there is no life. Uni- 
tarianism is a religion that is defined. He who repudi- 
ates that definition in a Unitarian pulpit is a parasitic 
preacher. 

The dictionary defines us as a denomination that 
denies the doctrine of the Trinity, believing in the one 
God. Yet many of our pulpits are filled by the 
Humanists who cannot by this definition be called 
Unitarians. And so it has come to pass that in our 
affectations of largeness we are now so lost we resort 
to questionnaires and surveys to see if we can find out 
who we are, what we are and where we are. 

We have no bishops. We cannot move or replace. 
And we have established the ridiculous complex that 
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however depleted it may become, there can be but one 


‘Unitarian church to a town. 


When the midwestern college town church men- 
tioned above went dead we should have put another 
Unitarian church at the edge of the university.campus 
to compete with the very worthy work of our Con- 
gregational neighbor. But that is not cricket in our 
denominational notions. Besides, we have no preachers 
to put in such places. We have some essayists but 
few preachers. That is the fact. 

We are definitely a weak denomination when we 
have but one, and a none too well attended, Unitarian 
church among the nine hundred thousand people of 
Baltimore, the million of Detroit and the million and 
more of Los Angeles. When St. Louis was the size of 
Syracuse today it had two strong Unitarian churches. 
Now that St. Louis has a million people the two 
churches, to keep cozy, have become one. 

If our preachers have respect for the truth let them 
face the facts. They alibi with unbecoming respect for 
the truth when they ask the congregation to look into 
the casket and see their own faces reflected. Our 
devastating facts never appear on the Trustees’ Agenda 
of the A.U.A. They should be the denomination’s 
first concern. 

There are more Unitarian-minded people by the 
millions than ever before. But we have no preaching 
power that interests or that can reach them. In these 
days of scientific revelations all Protestantism is Uni- 
tarian territory. In his recent book, The Course of 
American Democratic Thought, Dr. Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, Professor of American History at Yale, says: 
“For Emerson, Protestantism meant Unitarianism but 
he had a growing discontent for the ‘pale negation’ of 
this system so he abandoned the security of a com- 
fortable pastorate for the hazards of independent 
writing. Emerson found that when the dynamics of 
Unitarianism freed men from all superstitions, the 
Unitarian power was spent.” 

But this was never so with Edward Everett Hale, 
nor with Theodore Parker whom the Unitarians refused 
to recognize. Nor was it so with Robert Collyer. We 
could catalogue a substantial list of notable exceptions. 
But as a rule, our Unitarian notion of churches today 
is one to a town, and all too few towns. And in most 
towns they are negative. The towns don’t know they 
are there. nF 

Nor can the theological schools be blamed. | 
Preachers are made before they ever see a theological 
college or listen to any teacher’s talk on homiletics. 
Preachers are unmade so soon.as they get loose in their 
liberalism and try to talk about all things they know. 
least about. Too often they have attempted to exhibit 
themselves as smart adjudicators of those who do the 
world’s work, and on a theological education bust loose 
with a lot of cockeyed economics. Thus they have 
made themselves so utterly ridiculous that intelligent 
men just leave the church in disgust. 

We need the fire of the Sunday morning congrega- 
tion count of attendance in our churches that have gone 
dead or are slowly slipping into comas. It is time we 
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quit .calling the roll of our denomination’s illustrious 
dead and began to make a roll call of our illustrious 


living. 


The strong churches are the sweet churches. It is 
the weak ones that go sour. Strong parishioners leave 
them. Strong churches are made by strong preachers, 
strong personalities, warm and radiant. Youth is lured 
to lovable men. There is a potential church waiting a 
Unitarian preacher in every community of ten thousand 


people. But we have no preachers to put in these 
multiplied places. If we want our denomination to live, 
it is high time we took invoice. Face facts. Indicating 
figures will do much to effect a cure for our denomina- 
tion’s alarming anemic affliction. A 

“And I will deliver thee two thousand horses, if thou 
be able on thy part to put riders upon them.” Twenty 
thousand strong Unitarian churches are ready to rise 
had we riders to put upon them. 


What the Unitarian Faith Means to Me 


By ELIZABETH LANGHORNE LEWIS 


experiences that led me to become a Unitarian, 
and to tell you what our faith means to me. I 
do not know whether my experience will be of value to 
any of you; if it should prove so, I am glad to offer it. 

My family was Episcopalian. I attended that 
church, and was confirmed in its membership when I 
was about seventeen years old. I never read the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. I joined the church with a large 
measure of the thoughtlessness with which youth em- 
barks on new ventures. My life had many imperfec- 
tions, many selfishnesses which I deplore, and I had a 
poor, imperfect sense of what Christianity ought to be. 
T attended the church services, participated in its social 
activities, and taught in its Sunday school. I loved— 
I still love—its rich and beautiful liturgy, but I began 
to think. I began to doubt the small personality 
attributed to God. Vengeance and Hell, as commonly 
represented, seemed foreign to the true thought of God. 
I was not willing to stand up Sunday after Sunday and 
repeat words I no longer believed. My mind began to 
widen. I was then teaching, and teaching is a very 
enlarging experience. We must really know the things 
we try to impart to others. 

Then, I married. I became a mother. Life stretched 
out very big, very beckoning, very solemn, with many 
happinesses. A sense of many intangible things took 
hold of my mind. We cannot know these things in 
the same way in which we know material things, but 
a sense of their reality is inescapably potent. We can- 
not define them. We have a shadowy but certain 
feeling that there is a greatness and holiness that truly 
exists. 

I once heard a Methodist preacher in a funeral 
sermon try to describe the power of this feeling. He 
told of a little boy who was sitting on the ground and 
flying a kite to which he had attached a very long 
string. The breeze lifted the kite and it rose higher 
and higher in’ the blue sky until it was no longer dis- 
cernible to the eye—yet still the little fellow sat mo- 
tionless, following with faithful eyes the direction it 
had taken. Some friend, standing near, said to him, 
“Your kite has gone.” But he answered, “No; I can’t 
see it, but I can feel the pull.” 

All of us feel the pull. It is a universal pull, grow- 


i] HAVE been requested to speak to you about the 


ing and becoming stronger and fuller and more satis- 
factory as time goes on. 

I had a friend who was an agnostic, and with that 
friend I read the thoughts and opinions of many ethical 
writers who were conscientiously feeling their way 
along the path of life—tliving straight although they 
couldn’t accept all the teaching of the Bible. I had, 
however, at that time, read no Unitarian literature, nor 
did I know anything of that faith, save that it dis- 
believed in the Trinity—that it taught the oneness 
of God. 

Then I met people who had experienced the doubts 
t had known, and who found in the Unitarian faith the 
solution for their difficulties. For the first time I 
heard a Unitarian preacher in Baltimore; and later, in 
King’s Chapel, in Boston, I found the liturgy I loved, 
shorn of the allusions I disbelieved. When a Unitarian 
minister came to Lynchburg, I was glad to have the 
opportunity of finding a faith that embodied my best 
thought. I am deeply thankful to have been led to 
this faith. It seems to me to be so broad, so under- 
standable, so reasonable, so right. Its simple credo: 
“T believe in the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the leadership of Jesus, salvation by character, 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forever.” 

(Continued on page 129) 


Mrs. Elizabeth Langhorne 
Lewis, one of Virgima’s most 
distinguished citizens, has 
served in many progressive 
movements including wom- 
an’s suffrage in its pioneer- 
ing days. She is a member 
of the Lynchburg Unitarian 
church, and is today, at the 
age of ninety-two, still ac- 
tive as a lay leader. 
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Life, Chaises Growlle 


OT very long ago, I spent a short week end at 
| \ the United States Naval Training Station at 


Sampson, New York, as the guest of Chaplain 


William W. Edel. I wish every mother whose son is 
entering the service of his country with the armed 
forces might see at first hand, as I was privileged to 
do, the extraordinary skill and devotion with which the 
chaplains endeavor to give to each man a sense of 
spiritual fortification as he begins to make the difficult 
adjustment from civilian to military life. The work of 
the chaplains at Sampson is beautifully organized and 
carried through, and the net impression upon the visitor 
is one of great reassurance. Perhaps conditions at 
Sampson are peculiarly favorable, and certainly the 
administrative ability of the senior chaplain is a most 
important factor in the success of the work at this 
‘station; but everything I see and hear confirms my 
belief that in this war our chaplains, in every branch 
of the service, are doing a magnificent job. Within a 
few days, half a dozen letters from our own Unitarian 
chaplains have come to my desk, and every one of them 
strengthens my personal faith in the high quality and 
thrilling opportunity of the chaplaincy. 

On that Sunday morning at Sampson, as my first 
assignment, I found myself preaching to about two 
thousand men in one of the great drill halls. I had 
watched the men march in, and during the first part 
of the service I had been studying their faces, trving 
te decide what sort of sermon would really be helpful. 
Almost all of them were men who had very recently left 
civil life, and they were going through that tremen- 
dously stiff preliminary training the Navy regards as 
essential if a recruit is to be transformed into a sailor. 
Many of them had been less than a week at the station, 
and were plainly not yet adjusted to their new environ- 
ment. From the point of view of a preacher, this was 
a fascinating problem. Could one say anything, in 
not more than twelve minutes, that would really 
help to make that terribly difficult adjustment a bit 
easier and a bit more meaningful? It was worth trying, 
anyway. 


The Inescapable Necessity 


It isn’t easy for those who have not had the actual 
experience to realize just how difficult the adjustment 
is. Even those of us who served during the last war 
do not find it easy, for the conditions this time are in 
many ways radically different. But I don’t see how 
anyone can fail to realize that the adjustment consti- 
tutes a major event in the life of each and every indi- 
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vidual who has to make it—an event that involves his 
whole being and personality, that turns the world 
upside down, that compels him to review and revise all 
his old ideas and convictions and loyalties, that sets 
life for him in a new perspective. The word “drastic” 
is sadly overworked in these days, but it really applies 
to the adjustment—physical, mental and spiritual— 
that faces the recruit. It is no merely verbal expression 
to say that for him nothing can ever again be just the 
same: it is the literal truth. And he himself will be 
different, permanently and inescapably. . 

In this necessity, the experience of war only inten- 
sifies what is the inevitable experience of every human 
being. We all stand under the Law that makes drastic 
adjustments necessary. Every living organism is con- 
stantly subjected to an endless succession of changes, 
both within and from without, and the surest sign of 
impending death is inability to make the adjustments 
these changes demand. Growth is impossible without 
change; when growth stops, there is no hope that life 
itself will continue very long. 


The Part of Wisdom 


There is, to be sure, a natural impulse to resist and 
resent this necessity. We don’t like it, and we wish we 
could find some avenue of escape. This is the price we 
mortals pay for our mortality; but as we grow in 
knowledge and wisdom we cease to argue with the 
plain and inescapable truth that change is the source 
of all life. Whether we like it or not, there is nothing 
we can do but accept it; and the temptation to rebel 
is sheer futile childishness. The wisest among us are 
those who first learn to accept life on its own terms and 


then grow to accept it with a deepening sense of 


thankfulness and joy. 
The adjustment that is required by this process of 


mental and spiritual maturing is not easy. Perhaps — 


none of us can ever be quite sure that he has finally 
made it. At all events, the need for making it more 
complete and sure is a very present reality for most 
of us; and religion has much to do with our continuing 
struggle to put aside the childish reluctances that 
impede us. It is not something that any person can do 
“once and for all,” nor is the necessity any less difficult 
because earlier generations have successfully dealt with 
it. Each new generation and each new individual faces 


what is essentially the same requirement. No man can | 


“grow up” for any other man, physically, or mentally, 
or spiritually. We may sometimes help one another a 
bit, but fundamentally each one of us has to achieve 


That, too, is the Law “which | 
none at last can turn aside or stay.” 


his own “salvation.” 


The Easter Gospel 


_ But religion goes one step farther. Religion teaches 
us that this Law, with all its inexorableness, is not 


hostile to human hopes. “The heart of it is Love, the 


end of it is Peace and Consummation sweet.” That 
was the teaching of “The Light of Asia”; and, in vary- 
ing forms and accents, it is the teaching of every high 
religion. It is the heart of the Easter message. 

Those of us whose faith is rooted in the good soil 
of the Christian tradition will find this universal teach- 
ing .set forth in persuasive words within the pages of 
the New Testament. It is all summarized in the 
passage in the Gospel of John where Jesus is talking 
about the vine and the branches. Read again that 
lovely parable in the opening verses of the fifteenth 
chapter. There you have the Easter gospel, for many 
of us more persuasive than the myths of a bodily resur- 
rection. The vine, the branches, the fruit—all parts of 
the great Process, all subject to the great Law, all made 
human and appealing and reassuring by the personality 


of Jesus the Teacher. 
pal F.M.E. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


NE of the questions continually troubling the 
() Unitarian community in Britain is the old one, 
“What do Unitarians believe?” Unitarians 

know full well what they themselves believe, but it is 
difficult to initiate others into it, because largely it is 
a matter of the spirit—to be found by much exercise 
and much questing. Nevertheless there is a constant 
demand for some statement of faith so that Unitarian- 
ism may not seem nebulous to outsiders. But if a 
statement is made then at once a tendency has been 
created to set up a creed, and that is anathema to the 


spiritual life of Unitarians. In Britain before the war 


broke out a commission was set up of a dozen repre- 
sentative ministers to examine the basis of “Our Free 
Religious Faith.” The ministers, it was expressly 
understood and stated, committed no one but them- 
selves. In effect a group of Unitarian ministers was 
asked to give an opinion about Unitarian religion, and 
there was nothing more to it than that. The sugges- 
tion indeed was greeted with much skepticism and 
some humor in certain quarters. A dozen Unitarian 
ministers agree upon doctrine? Never. But the com- 


mission was appointed, and it was due to have its first | 


meeting just as the war broke out. 

What were the twelve ministers—eventually in- 
creased to thirteen—to do? Study doctrine while the 
world was burning? With an act of faith they said 
“ves,” and settled down to their task. It took them 


_ off and on about three years to see the business 


through. They have prepared a statement of about 
eighty thousand words, to all intents and purposes an 
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agreed statement of book length about religious doc- 
trine. The statement, in book form, is now awaiting 
publication; it should be out within the next six 
months. “What do Unitarians believe?” Unitarians 
will be able to reply to that question in Britain by 
saying, “Unitarians believe what they like, but I can 
tell you what a dozen representative Unitarian minis- 
ters have agreed upon.” And thereupon the book will 


_be handed over to the inquirer. 


One of my most vivid recollections of the burning 
of this world was in the summer of 1940. We of the 
Commission were gathered together in Oxford. The 
world was burning around our ears, soon literally to be 
burning around the ears of some of us; but we went on 
with our examination into doctrine. I recall those 
golden days, the sun shining outside, the drum of war 
beating not far away, while we argued and pondered 
day by day over doctrine. To some at the time it 
was a futile gesture—looking back now it seems to me 
to be everything; civilization being maintained though 
the heavens fall. Whatever happens to our “State- 
ment on Our Free Religious Faith,” it will from now 
on be a monument to what the Unitarian community 
of Britain did during the days when Britain was 
threatened as never before, and incidentally our own 
estimation of what was to happen to Nazism, Fascism, 
and all its works. 

We have another Commission now sitting, half- 
and-half ministers and laymen. We are now examining 
into the “state of the churches,” collecting all the data 
we can about them preparatory to a great effort in the 
near future. Twenty of our churches have been 
demolished beyond repair by enemy action, and there 
are plenty of other problems before us. We are pre- 
paring, and in another letter, when I discuss our 
domestic affairs, perhaps you will allow me, Mr. 
Fritchman, to tell your readers something of that. 

E. G. Lee 


WHAT THE UNITARIAN FAITH 
MEANS TO ME 


(Continued from page 127) 


No prescribed beliefs about the personality of Jesus— 
just following him, trying to live the kind of life he 
lived: a life of unselfishness and purity and kindliness. 
No inhibitions in the sincere pursuit of truth—a faith- 
ful and fearless following of truth wherever that pur- 
suit may lead us. “Onward through the ages” secure 
in the faith that Truth is God. 

It has been finely said of the perception of truth 
that it “kindles thought and ignites action.” Truth 
must be lived, not merely accepted. There are, in our 
Hymn and Tune Book, in the service for the Second 
Sunday, some words that especially appeal to me as 
indicating the path of life: “Almighty and most merci- 
ful God, toward whose everlasting blessedness we 
ascend by the strong desire of the soul, and by patient 
continuance in well doing... .” If we follow out this 
way of thought and effort life will have a pervading 


sense of joy. 
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Beauty for Ashes 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


any church, but my church. If you wanted to 

see the truth of what I say, I daresay the sexton 
would let you investigate. It is his cellar more than 
it is mine. But, please, you would have to be careful. 
The cellar is more like an underground cave than it is 
like your cellar at home. The steps down to it from 
the church entry are steep and quite dangerous, even 
when the light is turned on. I am sure my congregation 
could never hope to take refuge in the cellar, as the 
early Christians did in the catacombs. Reservations 
would be very scarce; for a dozen people would be an 
uncomfortable crowd down there. 

Most people think my church is beautiful inside— 
so wide and white and simple, with windows clear to 
the light of day. On Easter Morning we think it is 
especially beautiful. The Easter flowers are lovely, 
and we dream of spring, which, often long in coming, 
will surely come. But nobody could think the cellar 
beautiful; and Easter Morning seems a time to forget 
the cellar. So most people see the white church and 
the flowers, and they feel agreeable in their new clothes, 
and they are very likely to think agreeable thoughts. 

Some people are a little obvious in what they say 
and think about Easter. “Nature is wonderful,” they 
say—Just like those who say: “What a small place the 
world is.” Such thoughts are easy and do not cost 
much. For my own part, I refuse to become too excited 
about spring—at least in church. Given the earth and 
sunshine and rain, it would be most curious and tire- 
some of spring not to come. And the flowers in church 
have grown in beauty because they have had much 
care and attention. If they did not grow, it would be 
unnatural and surprising. Also, if you did not grow 
and laugh and learn, you would be unnatural; for-what 
a lot of care and attention are given to you! 

Down in the cellar underneath my old church no 
care is given to beauty. A very small dull window 
makes a square of dim light. The walls are grey with 
barren dust. The earthen floor is rough and hard and 
sour. It is all so much like a dungeon that nobody 
would like to live there or stay there for more than a 
few minutes. But at the foot of the stone steps that 
go down to the cellar there are two little trees, only 
about half as tall as I am. Nobody knows how they 
got there. Like small stiff sentinels they stand side by 
side at the foot of the steps. All winter and for many 
winters they have been there. You might mistake them 
for old brooms. Yes, very like old worn-out brooms 
they look. 

But it was in the month of April that a real wonder 
happened in the cellar. There in the near-darkness 
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T HIS story is about Easter in a church cellar. Not 
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those little trees reached out to such dim light as there 
is. Their twisted roots stirred in the hard, sour soil. 
Life shot up through their dry and dusty branches; 
and on Easter Morning—oh, marvellous to see, and J 
saw it!—they had put forth pale, silvery little leaves. 
Down there, uncared for, unseen, they blossomed into 
life, and there was beauty for ashes. In the dim and 
dirty cellar, out of the barren and bitter earth, there 
came the leaves looking like little silvery lights on the 
dusty branches; there came that lovely courage into 
life. That was a miracle for you, if you like. 

Is this only a true story of trees in a church cellar? 


Ah me! Ah me! No. 


This Is America! 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


AM fourteen now and I hope to graduate from high 
| school in two years, then I am going to train to 

be a nurse,” she said. We were walking down the 
road together to the “corner store” in a little Cape Cod 
town. She was what the Cape Codders call a “colored 
Porty-gee,” one of the many to be found in most Cape 
Cod villages where for years the Portuguese have 
worked as strawberry and cranberry pickers, gardeners 
and general help for the summer colonists. Her name 
was Rose. Her mother had been employed for many 
years in the home where I was often a summer visitor. 
I had known her since she was eight or nine years old 
and had seen her change each summer from a. typical 
happy-go-lucky little colored girl with black kinky 
hair, into a quiet, self-possessed junior-high-school girl. 
She is very attractive, well dressed and well spoken, 
and as she talked on about her school and her new 
home, I marvelled at the change in circumstances her 
family had gone through in three generations! 

We finished our shopping in the general store. She 
had only one bundle, but my arms were full of pack- 
ages. As I turned to go, a little dismayed at the 
prospect of the long walk ahead of me, she came over 
to the door again. “I guess I’d better walk home with 
you and help you carry the bundles,” she said. “I wish 
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~ and food was scarce. 


[ had my new bicycle with me today!” And so we 


started back down the road again. There were two 


miles to go before we would reach the lane which took 
her another half mile to her house, and to the strip 


of shimmering blue ocean at the end of the road that 


led to the home in which I was a guest. 
“Rose,” I said, “tell me something about your old 
home, your grandmother and her people. Has she 


_ ever told you about the days when she was a girl before 
-she came to this country, and later here on the Cape 


when your mother was a girl?” 

Rose looked up at me with a surprised look on her 
face. “It’s queer you should ask me about that today, 
because just this week I wrote a composition in school 
about it. I had to ask Grandma and Mother lots of 
questions and we looked up the Cape Verde Islands on 
the map to see where Grandma used to live... .” And 
so began the story I want to pass on to you. 

Rose’s grandmother came from a Portuguese colony 
living on the Cape Verde Islands off the coast of 
Africa. When she came to this country her people were 
poor. They could neither read nor write and could 
speak no English. They lived in a small unpainted 
shack as many of the Cape Portuguese still do. They 
had nothing but the barest necessities of life. There 
was only candlelight at night. The washing was done 


in wooden tubs out of doors for there was no running 


water. There were no books or newspapers or pictures, 
But the cottage was clean and 
grandmother kindly as she struggled to feed and care 
for the family. 

Rose’s mother grew up in that Cape Cod village. 
When she was a little girl she wore her hair in many 
little pigtails sticking up all over her head. She went 
to the village school and played around in the woods 
and berry pastures with the other colored children. 
On Sundays they went to Mass at the Catholic church 
in the center. 

When she was eighteen, after she had been married, 
she came to work in my friend’s home and life became 
very different for her. She had many things to learn 
and she thrived on kindness and consideration. She 
learned there all she knows of “gracious living.” She 
grew to love pretty things and became immaculate 
about her person and her belongings. She learned how 
to make clothes for herself and her little girl and she 
taught her “good manners” like those taught the young 
boy in her adopted household. With the money she 
earned she was able to make her family at home more 
comfortable than they had ever been before. 

There is perhaps no greater loyalty than that of the 
colored people for their employers who are kind to 


them. Through the many years she lived in her | 
_ adopted household there grew up an affection that has 


proved to be deep and abiding though she is now no 
longer employed in the home. 

And so we turn to the last chapter in the story— 
Rose’s mother has married a second time. There is 
a new little Cape Cod house on a pleasant woody road. 
Grandmother is living there in greater comfort than 


_ she has ever known! The house is immaculate and is 


bright with color. There is electricity and running 
water and a little flower garden outside; Rose is now an 
honor student in high school and is going to be a 
nurse! 

This is America and this is what can happen here. 
As a nurse Rose will be honored by her own people. 
May she never be dishonored by anyone because she 
is colored! 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


India 


In India today boys like these at Saini, a town in 
Meerut, United Provinces, make new roads for Ameri- 
can and other Allied troops to use in the Eastern 
theatres of war The picture came from the British 
Library of Information, New York City, Indian 
Division. 


The Register Recommends: 


BOOKS 
Races of Mankind by Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
10c. Two recognized anthropologists present with 
words and pictures the basic scientific and social 
facts about race. A thrilling discussion unit for 
young people or adults. This booklet has won wide 
acclaim by school, church, Y.W.C.A., U. S. Army 
and other leaders of American thought. A fine 
example of the slogan, “books are weapons” for 
victory. 
MOVIES 
The Battle of Russia (U.S. Army.production) so6n to 
appear in local theatres. A preview of this great 
documentary film convinces us it should be a 
“must” for all who recognize the power of films in 
education. It is a part of the army orientation 
course. 
RADIO 
Columbia Presents Corwin. C.BS., Tuesdays 10:00- 
10:30 p.m. E.W.T. The most important and bril- 
liant radio program on the air today. The March 
14 broadcast, “The Long Name None Could Spell, 
Czechoslovakia,” has recently been published in 
More by Corwin. S.H.F. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


SERVICE COMMITTEE MEETS IN DIRECTORS’ ROOM AT HEADQUARTERS 


Left to right: Mr. Henry E. Muller, in charge of the New York office; Mr. Seth T. Gano, Vice-Chairman; Dr. Robert C. Dezter, 
Executive Director and Acting European Commissioner; Mr. William Emerson, Chairman; Mr. Edward B. Witte, Treasurer; 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, Acting Executive Director; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President of the A.U.A. and member of the 


USC. Hinecutiwe Committee 


SERVICE TO SUFFERING HUMANITY 
Lies behind the Yearly Statistics from Our Lisbon Office 


«The Unitarian Service Committee, 
during the year 1943, in Portugal alone 
served 728 men, women and children, 
victims of the war. This gratifying re- 
port is the opening announcement in 
a most interesting statistical summary 
which Dr. Robert C. Dexter, European 
Commissioner now in this country for 
the first time in eighteen months, has 
just presented to the Service. Commit- 
tee. 

“But to us in the Lisbon office, these 
728 refugees are actual human beings, 
not just statistics,” 
in presenting his report. “Some of them 
are in danger of their lives and many 
of them show signs of years of suffering. 
We know them as individuals; they are 
our clients and our friends. 

“We also know that many of these 
men and women will play an important 
part in the rebuilding of a free and dem- 
ocratic Europe. Because while the Serv- 
ice Committee was founded on the ideal 
of humanitarian service without regard 
to race or creed, we have always made 
it our policy to interest ourselves partic- 
ularly in endeavoring to aid those who 
have suffered for their belief and devo- 
tion to freedom.” 

Dr. Dexter further summarized the ref- 
ugee situation in the last year as bad 
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Dr. Dexter explained 


and getting progressively worse. Figures 
in the report show that 369 of the 
refugees helped in 1943 received a total 
of $19,642 in financial aid, but the break- 
down of this item shows a vivid picture 
of human suffering. Medical and dental 
care rank high in the financial column 
because many of the refugees escaping 
into neutral Portugal have been for 
months or even years in internment 
camps, many of them without any med- 
ical services and all of them living on 
a pitifully insufficient diet. 

Dr. Dexter also reports that many of 
the refugees coming to the Lisbon office 
in the past twelve months are in rags; 
many have fled barefoot over the moun- 
tains, even in the winter. They must 
have decent clothes if they are to make 
any sort of appearance before the au- 
thorities, and so clothing and shoes top 
even medical care in the Lisbon budget. 
One member of the staff has proved most 
efficient in buying secondhand suits and 
Dr. Dexter says there is a room at the 
Lisbon headquarters that resembles a 


pawnshop, with such suits neatly sized, 


ready for the emergency needs that arise 
almost every day. 

The very encouraging number of 215 
refugees was aided in obtaining visas and 
transportation in the past year, with 29 


of these actually going to the Western 
Hemisphere to take up new lives of hope 
and usefulness. It is a commonly recog- 


nized but unfortunate fact, Dr. Dexter © 


points out, that such visas are increas- 
ingly hard to get. That the fortunate 
few who are able to come here appre- 
ciate their opportunity and make good 
in their new environment is proved by 
the many letters of gratitude Dr. and 
Mrs. Dexter receive. For example, a ref- 
ugee now working in New York writes: 

“I suppose you will be doing good 
works as always. . . . I myself have been 
doing pretty well in my business . . . and 
I will never forget that without yours 
and the Committee’s help, instead of 


‘being here, relatively well off, I still 


would be a poor refugee. . . . I should like 
to mention that I gave the Committee 


my first contribution of twenty dollars — 


just now and that I intend to do what- 
ever I can in the future. . . .” 

However, Dr. Dexter feels, to use his 
own words, “With the approach of vic- 
tory, the picture changes.” Refugees 
now hope that the day is not too distant 
when they can return to their homes and 
begin the rebuilding of their native lands. 
For this reason, most refugees in the past 
months ask only assistance that will keep 
them alive and strong enough to see 
them through this period of waiting. 

The only refugees to whom this new 
hope does not apply are the Jews from 
those countries Tike Germany, Hungary - 
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and Poland, where Dr. Dexter states from 


his own personal knowledge that condi- 
tions of terror, brutality and suffering 
are even worse than reports reaching this 
country have led us to fear. Such ref- 


ugees pose one of the major problems. 
e 


Accent on Case Work 


This same sort of personal adjustment 
problem, Dr. Dexter explains, is present 
in any attempt to solve any one of the 
seven hundred odd cases the Lisbon of- 
fice handled this past year. That is why 
it is the Service Committee’s policy to 
put the emphasis on individual case 
work. Indeed the case files in the Lisbon 
office are human documents that brief 
the whole tragic history of Europe at 
war. ‘These files also represent many 
hours of individual conferences, dozens 
of letters and, in emergency cases, cables 
to the American headquarters in Boston, 
to local and foreign officials, to other 
co-operating agencies, relatives, and so 
on. Although Dr. Dexter’s statistical 
report does not show the man-hours of 
the Lisbon staff, he says that its mem- 
bers put in many devoted hours of over- 
time. 

The next section of the report gives 
figures for the two residences ges out- 
side Lisbon, where refugees are sent by 
the Portuguese International Police while 
they await chances for emigration—or 
while they wait for peace! To be‘allowed 
to spend his Portuguese internment at 
either of these residences, a refugee must 
be sponsored by one of the relief com- 
mittees to the extent of having a com- 
mittee guarantee to furnish his financial 
support, do its utmost to get a visa for 
him to leave Portugal and see that he 
does leave. This means not only obtain- 


ing all the necessary papers but also 


supplying money for transportation, for 
medical care to meet medical require- 
ments, clothing, and so on. 

There are two such residences forcées 
in Portugal. The larger number of ref- 
ugees, eight hundred during 1943, is at 
Caldas da Rainha sixty miles north of 
Lisbon. Of this number, the Service 
Committee gave regular aid of some kind 
to eighky adults and ten children. 

But here again, bare figures do not at 
all give the true human picture. Because, 


_ to quote directly from the report, “The 


Unitarian Service Committee has one 
center at Caldas and another in Ericeira. 
No refugees except members of the staff 
live in these centers. The offices of the 
Committee are there and are used not 
only for routine business, but also as 
community centers. Refugees who are 
being cared for by other committees than 
our own made full use of our community 
centers during the year 1943.” The fig- 
ures show, for example, that a hundred 
children used the center at Caldas, al- 
though only the ten noted above were 


actual Service Committee cases. 


fi 
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The report contains a paragraph that, 
although brief, nevertheless gives a vivid 
glimpse of the “Quinta,” the old Portu- 
guese farmhouse that has been remodeled 
into the Service Committee’s center. “The 
center is located on a small farm on the 
outskirts of Caldas and the children have 
taken a great interest in the garden, the 
rabbits, chickens, ducks, etc. A part of 
the terrace has been sometimes used as a 
sort of sanatorium for people who have 
been ill and have suffered greatly from 
exposure and undernourishment while 
they were coming to Portugal, for chil- 
dren getting over various diseases and the 
like. The principal function of this ter- 
race is to provide a warm, sunny place 
on which they may be quiet.” 


Human Warmth 


That the “Quinta” provides not only 
this oasis of sunshiny quiet but also a 
little relaxation and human warmth in 
the midst of chaos and suffering is in- 
dicated in that part of the report that 
summarizes the parties held in Caldas. 
There were twenty “large parties” during 
1943, listed as “harvest, farewell, singing, 
Christmas, New Year, parties for chil- 
dren, dances, etc.” 

As has been described in these pages 
in previous articles on the residences for- 
cées, one of the chief reasons why the 
Committee’s centers are so generally 
helpful is that they have been put in 
charge of unusually able men, themselves 
refugees, who are natural leaders and who 
understand refugee problems. 

At Caldas there is a library of 
three hundred books and periodicals in 
a dozen different languages, where “two 
hundred people had a total of fourteen 
hundred visits” during the past year. 
There is also a children’s library, a little 
theatre group and a very enthusiastic 
singing society. 

Also at Caldas there are sewing and 
knitting groups that send their products 
to the Committee to be used for the 
children of occupied countries. The 
refugees from their comparative comfort 
at the residence forcée are eager to work 
for those less fortunate than themselves. 

At Ericeira (the other, smaller refugee 
colony) there were only two hundred 
refugees in 1943 according to the statis- 
tics. Here the accent was on athletics; 
there was football for the men and 
basketball for both men and women. 
Here the library was self-supporting, on 
a renting basis. Here also there were 
classes in English and some of the handi- 
crafts. 

In pointing out the distinction be- 
tween the two residences forcées, Dr. 
Dexter laughingly says Ericeira is the 
lower circle in purgatory. This is be- 
cause, originally at least, Ericeira was for 
refugees with very little hope indeed of 


- obtaining visas, as they had come into 


Portugal without any of the necessary 


papers. The report says: “Statistics for 
this colony are much less complete. The 
group is smaller and the refugees more 
individualistic than in Caldas. Never- 
theless, it can be said that the Unitarian 
center here occupies a place in the com- 
munity of equal importance to the Uni- 
tarian center at Caldas. For example, 
our representative there brought together 
the heads of other committees interested 
in Ericeira for many conferences out of 
which grew the educational and recrea- 
tional program for the whole colony.” 
This brings up another question that 
Dr. Dexter says is well and easily han- 
dled in Lisbon: that of co-operation be- 
tween the different relief committees 
working for refugees in Portugal. That 
the Unitarian Committee holds a high 
place in the esteem of these other relief 


“groups is again pleasingly substantiated 


by one of the letters of appreciation that 
have come to the Lisbon office. 

Dr. Isaac Weisman, local representa- 
tive of the World Jewish Congress, 
writes: “I use this occasion to express to | 
you our heartfelt thanks for all your good 
offices in connection with our refugees 
during the terrible ordeal through which 
they have been passing. 

' “AMl those of our refugees who have 
approached your organization, both here 
and in Spain, all our unfortunate people 
who have benefited by your material and 
moral help, have only the highest praise 
for your assistance, which has been so 
truly humanitarian. As their interpreter, 
may I express our sincerest gratitude and 
appreciation for all that you have done.” 


The Darkest Chapter 


Final figures in Dr. Dexter’s report are 
for the package service, conducted in 
1943 with money sent from Switzerland, 
the packages going to those unfortunates 
who are in prison and internment camps. 
The total number of such packages sent 
was 2,169 and the number of refugees re- 
ceiving such packages was 273. Here espe- 
cially, such brief figures tell nothing of 
the human drama involved. Most of the 
refugees in prison are, obviously, political 
cases, many of them the very men who 
have done the most for the cause of de- 
mocracy in the past. 

Dr. Dexter explains that a prisoner 
must request care from a committee be- 
fore such a relief organization may act. 
But he says that the age-old prison grape- 
vine gets the necessary information to all 
such refugees and that often a prisoner 
will write to every committee in the field 
to make doubly sure of getting some one 
of them interested in his behalf. 

This prison work is very important 
and one of the most delicate jobs the 
Service Committee undertakes. Line and 
verse for such case stories cannot be 
given until after the war is over; they 
will make one of the darkest pages in the 
heart-rending story of the refugees. 
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China 
Revisited 


Sharks’ Fins and Mil- 
let. By Itona Rar 
Surs. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 


This book is scoohitiaiied to the many 
people who want clarification about what 
goes on in China today, and also to any- 
one who enjoys contact with an engaging 
personality. The author—born in Poland 
—acquired an inescapable longing to 
visit China while working for the Anti- 
Opium Information Bureau in Geneva. 
She went to China in 1936 and managed 
to see, at close range, most of the institu- 
tions and people that make up the total 
picture of that complex country. In addi- 
tion to being lucky, and a good reporter, 
she has courage, humanity and wit. She 
loves China, and shares wholeheartedly 
the deep desire of Madame Sun Yat-sen 
(who turns out to be the real heroine of 
the book) to see true democracy prevail 
there. 


She held a job under the aegis of 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek in the Kno- 
mintang government; she _ travelled 
through the Northwest region, base of 
the Communist Eighth Route Army, 
where, as she says, “democracy worked 

. to the point of a miracle”—in spite 
of the official Knomintang theory that 
the Chinese masses are incapable of self- 
_ government. She returned to the capitol 
of Hankow, and suddenly one day found 
herself commissioned a colonel in charge 
of official foreign broadcasting. She went 
to Hong Kong, became a friend of 
Madame Sun Yat-sen and learned of the 
great work of her China Defense League. 

Then, reluctantly, she left China for 
the United States, and wrote this book, 
which is both a fascinating piece of re- 
porting and an effective weapon in the 
cause of Chinese democracy. 


FP AR. 


A “Must” 
A Bell for Adano. By Joun Hersey. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.50. 
We heartily commend this book. 
Written in terse, hard-hitting English, it 
paints with genuine power a vivid pic- 
ture of one phase of contemporary life. 
An American officer, Italian-born, from 
Brooklyn, New York, finds himself the 
A.M.G. representative of the United 
States, chief executive in a Sicilian sea- 
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port, recently captured. How he handles 
sundry civic problems; the townspeople, 
Fascist and otherwise, with whom he has 
to deal; his methods in meeting situa- 
tions, comic and tragic; his gradual suc- 
cess in bringing order out of chaos; the 
helps and hindrances imposed by fellow 
members of the armed forces, military 
and naval—these make a story as appeal- 
ing as it is convincing. There is not a 
little humor. The vernacular of our 
fighting men, good-natured, often vulgar, 
is graphically reproduced. All the char- 
acters live. Not the least well done is a 
portrait of the hard-boiled American 
general, fine flower of militarism. Because 
this story portrays a little-recognized, 
but important, duty with which America 
has to cope in this global war, it should 
be widely read by our fellow citizens. 
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A Healing Ministry 


The Church and Psychotherapy. By 
Karu R. Srotrz. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $2.50 


At the outset, after asking if the 
church is alive, Dr. Stolz affirms his faith 
in its strength and permanence. The 
church was founded on Christian fellow- 
ship and this principle will enable it to 
survive though kingdoms rise and fall. 

The chapter on “The Healing Minis- 
try of Jesus” is not entirely convincing. 
It shows a degree of rationalization not 
consistent with modern scholarship. The 
author tends to accept the account of the 
healing miracles as they stand, after- 
ward rationalizing the event to accord 
with modern healing principles. Was the 
healed leper really a leper? What was 
the nature of the withered hand that 
Jesus healed? Modern scholarship rejects 
these miracles 2m toto, or ascribes the 
healing to the power of suggestion in 
the presence of hysterical disorders. 

On the whole, however, the book is a 
useful handbook for the minister who 
desires a knowledge of psychotherapy. 
He should know enough of it, at least, 
to avoid the common practice of trying 
to heal mental and nervous disorders 
with moral counsel. The book has an 
excellent index and a glossary of psy- 
chological terms. 

We have had a plethora of books on 
this subject in the last two decades. It is 
hard to see how a busy parish minister 
has time to handle nervous cases— 
granted the knowledge and insight. The 
reviewer spent several years in a small 
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parish where he _ practiced psycho- 
analysis for the benefit of persons who 
could not afford the attention of the 
professional analyst. While these pa- 
tients undoubtedly benefited—at least 
one was saved from suicide—he found, 
in common with his colleagues of vari- 
ous denominations who have tried it, 
that most of his time was being spent 
with a few persons—at the expense of 
his parish work. Possibly the solution 
of the whole matter is a “healing min- 
istry” with men devoted solely to this 
side of the ministry. 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


A Good Junior Novel 


Jonathan’s Doorstep. By Heten Ciark 
Frernatp. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.25. 


The story begins in 1940 when Caroline 
Thacher is about to return to.college for 
her junior year. Tennis racquet in hand, 
she stands on the doorstep of her digni- 
fied colonial home, built in 1691 by 
Jonathan Thacher, founder of the New 
England family that has occupied it ever 
since. Each generation has had its prob- 
lems and met them valiantly. Caroline, 
absorbed in her happy, sheltered life, is 
not aware of any problem confronting 
her, or her generation, although she 
knows that her father is troubled about 
his business, and that a war is going on 
in faraway Europe. 

The story tells of the problems that 
began at once to press upon Caroline, 
and shows convincingly the development 
of her character as she tackles them. 
To her surprise, she finds her courage 
strengthened as she now recalls, with 
a new interest, those other Thachers 
who had established a family tradition 
of courage under hardships and®of serv- 
ice to their community or their coun- 
try. The reader shares her experience 
and gets the feeling of the procession of 
the generations that have crossed the 
doorstep of the old Thacher house. In- 
cidentally, he learns some American his- 
tory and is reminded of some American 
ideals. 

Then, from across the continent, comes 
Martin Bell, interested in early American 
history and equally interested in student 
refugees from the war-shattered countries 
of Europe. He comes to Boston to at- 
tend a conference of refugee students, 
and runs out to Pelham Farms to see 
this historic Thacher house. Caroline 
attends a meeting of the student ref- 
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ugees and gets some idea of the meaning 
of the war which has driven these young 
people from their devastated homes. She 
invites the group to her home for a New 
England supper. Before the week of the 
conference is. over, Caroline has become 
deeply interested in the problems of the 
postwar world and in the principles that 
are required to establish a just and en- 
during peace. She has also become 
warmly attached to each of the refugee 
students—and to Martin. She helps 
Martin in organizing an international 
students’ league and carries on with the 
work of the league after Martin returns 
to California. 


Martin enlists in the army and comes 
back to Pelham Farms to say goodbye. 
He says more than goodbye. So does 
Caroline. It is a mature Caroline who 
turns from looking after the departing 
bus and walks with a resolute step up 
the brick path, and across the old gray 
doorstep, and into the dignified colonial 
house. 


This is a good story and well told, but 
it is much more than that. It has deep 
significance, and it has an appealing 
idealism all the more effective for being 
presented with artistic restraint. Al- 
though this is a junior novel, many adults 
will enjoy it, and many parents will 
find it a delightful book to read aloud 
in the family circle. 

Readers of the Register will be inter- 
ested in knowing that the author is a 
member of the Unitarian church in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 
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By One of Us 


So Long as We Love. By Peter Goutp- 
1NG. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 


When a Unitarian minister writes a 
novel, that’s news! Out of the richness 
of his long experience in the liberal min- 
istry, one of our older clerical brethren 
has constructed a story well worth read- 
ing. 

Having failed in his first parish, a 
young parson accepts a pastorate in a 
small country town in western Massachu- 
setts. “Experience has taught him one 
vital lesson: the supreme function of the 
Christian ministry is to live good will, 
show faith by works. In the tiny hamlet 
of Knotty Ash, he will be the friend of 
everybody. What comes of his resolu- 
tion, the various types of people who 
challenge his ideal, his gradual climb to 
success, his own response to his surround- 
ings, these make up a story beguiling in 
its simplicity and in the spirit of warm 
humanity that saturates its pages. Some 
of the character sketches are exceedingly 
well done Backgrounds are painted with 
no little skill. The hero, with his love 
of animals and birds, his success as a 
collector of ferns, as well as his capacity 
- for making friends, helping lame dogs 


over stiles, has in him the breath of life. 
Every clerical reader will be pleasantly 
reminded of similar experiences. Only the 
love interest seems artificial, a little 


forced. _A. R. H. 


Emerson and Alcott 


Sheltering Tree. By Husert H. Hoe.rse. 
Durham, N C.: Duke University Press. 
$3.50. ‘ 


Every lover of Emerson will welcome 
Sheltering Tree as a warm, scholarly and 
skillful report upon Amos Bronson AlI- 
cott’s friendship with Emerson. The 
book rests upon a careful and judicious 
reading of diaries and letters of both 
men. Professor Hoeltje brings from the 
Alcott diaries only recently available new 
material on the friendship of the two 
transcendentalists and does it with an 
exceptionally healthy and entertaining 
style. The pages on religion are clear 
and vigorous, well worth close reading. 


Emerson’s growing sense of social re- 
sponsibility (so often ignored by critics) 
appears frequently. Dr. Hoeltje’s Iowa 
plow turns many new furrows in a single 
acre of rich Emerson-Alcott black loam. 
Highly recommended and it makes ex- 
cellent reading. S.H.F. 
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China. By Kwok Y1ne Funa. Edited by 
Fritz Hentz. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., Inc. $5.00. 


A young Chinese American presents a 
portrait survey of China, the land and 
the people. The scores of full-page pic- 
tures are exceptionally beautiful. 


Bugles in the Afternoon. By Ernest 
Haycock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 


If you like a rattling good story of 
romance spiced+with adventure, this is 
right up your alley—a narrative of In- 
dian fighting on the western plains in 
the seventies, when the Sioux were on 
the warpath. This novel has body. Its 
well-constructed plot moves to a logical 
and impressive climax with the defeat of 

Peg 


From “China” by Kwok Ying Fung 


Custer at the Battle of the Little Big 


Hero and 
A good, clean, 


Horn. The people are real. 
heroine are attractive. 
honest tale, well told. ; 

AG ROH: 


More Dramatized Stories of Hymns and 
Hymn Writers. By Ernest K. Emurian. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00. 


Someone who has a broader and more 
liberal religious outlook ought to drama- 
tize the stories of singers of “the fuller 
life and broader view.” Here is the op- 
portunity for someone to show that our 
hymnals are really interdenominational 
books of universal religion. For those 
of the more traditional religious sects 
this volume will be acceptable and use- 
ful. All who are interested in hym- 
nology will find this little book worth 
reading. It is well planned, dramatic, 
informative, and well written. 

Paut Harmon CuapmMan 


And Thus Was Adam. By Rau.pu 
Epwarp Baitey. Milwaukee: The Hust- 
ing Press. $1.50. 


Still another work that proves the Uni- 
tarian literary tradition is still going 
strong. Our good minister in Milwaukee 
is a genuine poet. His latest work is a 
poetic narrative written in free verse. A 
tale of the South, it has coherence, insight, 
power. Abounding in apt phrases, its plot 
moving steadily from start to finish, the 
closely-woven fabric is wrought in a spirit 
of warm sympathy, with occasional 
flashes of real beauty. We have here the 
tale of the redemption of a human soul 
—moving and convincing. To Mr. Bailey 
our congratulations for having created a 
real work of art. More power to him! 


UNE Ded ob 


The Principles of Christian Ethics. By 
Ausert C. Knupson. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $2.75. 


The Dean emeritus of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology is a prolific 
writer as well as a much-beloved teacher. 
His opening chapter contains a useful re- 
view of the opposed opinions, from Kant 
and Schleiermacher on down, on the 
question of whether we need a separate 
science or discipline of “Christian” ethics. 
He briefly concludes that we do. Then 
he goes on to say that the Christian 
moral ideal has always remained the same 
in principle, and that its two permanent 
principles are love and inwardness. The 
book reflects a strong religious outlook, 
and applies good Christian feeling to 
problems of war, the family, the economic 
order. 

Sipney S. Rosrns 
Hallelujah. By Fannie Hurst. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

The latest of the author’s character- 
istic worm’s-eye views of humanity. 
Gloomy. Rather vulgar. Uninspiring. 
For this kind of fiction, well done. 

A. RH. 
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QUIET PLEASE 
OTHERS ARE SLEEPING i 


Sailors welcomed at All Souls’ Service Center 


News of the Churches” 


Wasurncton, D. C. The Center for 
servicemen in All Souls’ Church received 
a touching letter from a corporal who 
recently visited there: 

“Washington is almost too large and 
confusing. The oblique State streets, the 
countless people and vehicles chaotically 
flowing up and down, the cold bulk of 
the government buildings, all co-operate 
to seize the timid visitor with numbing 
loneliness. 

“And Washington today is above all 
symbolic of man’s greatest folly, war. . . 
It is the most pathetic folly because it 
so completely and so brutally smashes. 
If you ask why man’s smashing fist is 
so much stronger than his helping Hand, 
you are told: ‘Because self-preservation 
is man’s strongest instinct.’ But you are 
not satisfied and look a little closer. You 
see that the first is new and will soon 
pass like all its bloody precursors. The 
Hand, however, is gentle, is old, but will 
never die. 

“Somehow, today I feel that this is 
particularly true. “Last night, I was 
friendless in Washington. Being un- 
aggressive by nature, it was fortunate 
that someone casually mentioned the All 
Souls’ Service Center. So I came, and 
for a pittance was given a bed and water 
with which to wash myself. During the 
night I looked over the beds of the sleep- 
ing soldiers and sailors, at the soft light 
outlining the arches supporting the ceil- 
ing, and I knew that the gentle Hand 
held us with love it will never forget. 
This morning good ladies smiled at us 
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and made us food and I knew again. 
Then people came into the church li- 
brary to wait for the service and I knew 
once more. I shall never forget.” 


Depuam, Massacuuserts. The First 
Church is supporting a vigorous drive 
for blood donors and has sent out with 
its monthly calendar a form to be filled 
in by volunteers. 

The branch Alliance held a sewing 
meeting at which mending was done for 
Russian Relief and the Dedham Emer- 
gency Nursing Association. Following 
the noon luncheon a round-table discus- 
sion on “Democracy and Social Rela- 
tions” was- conducted. , 

The Mothers’ Club and the Sunday 
School committee sponsored a_ special 
meeting for parents and teachers with a 
program of unusual appeal. Motion pic- 
tures of child life in action showed how 
habits are formed and lessons learned 
and unlearned. 


Omana, Nespraska. Thirty men were 
present at the first dinner meeting of the 
Unitarian Men’s Book Club of The First 
Unitarian Church.~ Victor Hass, book 
editor of the World-Herald, gave an in- 
formal and entertaining talk. Meetings 
are held on third Wednesdays; all men 
of the congregation are invited to attend 
and become better acquainted with 
books and with each other. 

The minister, Rev. John W. Cyrus, is 
leading a series of discussions for the 
church school staff and members of the 


committee on religious education. The 
first two subjects were: “What Is Reli- 
gion?” and “What Is Religious Educa- 
tion?” 

The Alliance Branch recently heard the 
local officer of the War Relocation Au- 
thority describe the program for relocat- 
ing Japanese Americans. At a previous 
meeting members heard an informal 
panel discussion on “National and Local . 
Race Minority Problems.” — 

An appraisal of the hymnal provided 
an evening of enjoyment when the Eve- 
ning Alliance held a guest night. Mr. 
Cyrus appeared in the role of soloist. 
Miss Evelyn Roberts gave a brief sketch 
of the work of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission that worked for seven years 
to produce Hymns of the Spirit. Mr. 
Cyrus spoke of the varied sources and 
deep significance of the more than five 
hundred selections of poetry. Dr. Wilfred 
Payne gave an informed analysis of the 
structure and diversity of the musical 
settings. A quartette sang selections 
from the hymnal, accompanied by violin 
and piano. The urgent recommendation 
was that everyone who can sing should 
order a copy, familiarize himself with 
it and dedicate some time and effort to 
the high purpose of making the congre- 
gational singing an integral and worthy 
part of the Sunday service. 


GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. The 
Sunday Discussion Group in the Uni- 
tarian church has concluded a year’s 
study of the bases of a just and durable 
peace. A report on the Beveridge Plan 
for social security was given by Miss 
Alice Swift at the final meeting. Study 
has been directed by John Dewey’s ad- 
monition: “Social conditions rather than” 
an old, unchangeable Adam have gen- 
erated wars.” 

The committee on Applied Christian- 
ity, concerned with the injustices of 
racial discrimination, suggested that a 
prominent Negro preacher and an out- 
standing Jewish rabbi be invited to oc- 
cupy the pulpit: Consequently, Mr. 
Charles H. Wesley, president of Wilber- 
force University, Ohio, gave an earnest 
sermon on “The Pursuit of Things.” Dr. 
Lewis L. Mann, rabbi of the Chicago — 
Sinai Congregation, gave a scholarly and 
inspiring address on “The Paradoxes of - 
Progress: A Date with Tomorrow.” Both 
men were welcomed by a large congre- 
gation which on the former occasion in- 
cluded a number of colored people. 


Detroit, MicuicAn. The most impor- 
tant development in the program of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist) this year is the beginning of a 
project of neighborhood social service and 
recreation and the establishment of the 
Lee S. McCollester Fund to finance the 
enterprise. The heart of the program, 
under the direction of Mrs. Matilda 
Moore, the director of religious education, 
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ing.. The church is situated in an area 
of high juvenile delinquency. 


'In addition the gymnasium has been 


‘refurnished and equipped with recrea- 


tional material, contributed by the City 
Department of Parks and Recreation. 
There has been experimentation with a 
wide variety of group projects, games, 
story telling, woodworking, carpentry for 
boys, clay modelling for girls, and similar 
enterprises. Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls are already established and a troop 
of Boy Scouts is on the way. A group of 
young people and adults has been active 
in the program, either making contribu- 
tions to the fund or helping with the 
actual details of planning and_super- 
vising. 

The church has also undertaken a 
major program of redecoration and repair 
in preparation for the sessions of the 
Western Unitarian Conference to be held 
in Detroit, May 14, 15 and 16. 

Another recent expansion has been 
the establishment of the Wayne Univer- 
sity Liberal Fellowship, a group of 
liberal students in the municipal univer- 
sity. Most of the fellowship group con- 
sists of young people active in the 
Church of Our Father. 


Miami, Frorma. “The annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church held 
on February 18 was the best in the his- 
tory of the church,” writes James J. 
Marshall, re-elected president of the 
church. “There were 160 people present. 
The menu was excellent, the reports en- 
couraging, the speeches and the music 
superb. Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, here 
on a field trip, spoke magnificently on 
liberal religion and its future. He had 
thought out well the principles on which 
‘we must base action after the war. Our 
minister, Rev. Joseph Barth, gave an 
address of similar appeal. 


“Mr. Kuebler had a busy three days’ 
stay here. He spoke at our Forum 
Wednesday on ‘Racial Minorities’ and at 
a meeting of the local Masonic club on 
‘Anti-Semitism.’ Mr. Barth kept him 
busy Thursday at various meetings. 
‘There is no vacation for Unitarian lead- 
ers here! When Mrs. Barth reviewed 
Carey McWilliams’ Brothers under the 
Skin at Unitarian House, Mr. Kuebler 
made comments and there was discus- 
sion by the audience. 


“The radio sermons are getting a big 
response. Mr. Barth needs three secre- 
taries to answer his mail. His talk one 
Sunday brought an offer from a hearer 
to have a thousand copies printed. 

“Mrs. Barth has begun work as book 
reviewer for the Miami Herald and gives 
reviews at three hotels, the Miami 
School of Applied Arts and the Fort 
Lauderdale Women’s Club.” 


f McCollester Hall_ 
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Binierica, Massacuusetts. Rev. John 
_W. Brigham, minister of The First Parish 


Church, holds discussion meetings every 
Monday night at the parsonage. Begin- 
ning with the sermon of the preceding 
day these sessions cover varied questions 
and ideas. 

His book reviews are sponsored by one 
of the groups in the branch Alliance. The 
final review of the series featured the 
religious novel; The Nazarene, The 
Apostle, The Robe and The Song of Ber- 
nadette were discussed. 

At the Men’s Club supper meeting a 
representative Negro speaker was the 
guest of the evening. 

Mr. Brigham’s Lenten message was 
titled “Ideas Are Weapons.” He wrote, 
in part: “The examination of your ideas 
and attitudes for soundness or weakness, 
truth or falsity, is imperatively necessary. 
To measure your attitudes against the 
growing and imperishable knowledge 
known to man is your only way to the 
straight path . .. . You will discover in 
the church an untiring help in the quest 
for truth. Come to the church this Lenten 
season. Together will we search and find 
the spirit of a common brotherhood and 
understanding.” 


Dayton, Onto. The annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church was held 
in February, following the morning 
church service. Dinner was served to al- 
most one hundred people. Mrs. A. F. 
Shepard, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, acted as toastmistress and called on 
the various organizations for reports. The 
minister, Rev. Harold P. Marley, re- 
ported on changes in the order of the 
church service and the organizing of a 
vested choir. Attendance figures show an 
increase of 64 per cent over last year 
and a net increase in membership of 
seventeen. In addition to spending ten 
thousand dollars on repairs and improve- 
ments, the church received several gifts 
such as new pulpit furniture and art ob- 


_jects in the chancel. 


The Alliance branch served a supper 
to servicemen on Sunday, March 5, at 
the Soldiers Service Club. Forty cakes 
had to be collected, and $125 to pay for 
the food. 

Mr. Marley has been elected to the 
national sponsoring committee of Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy in New York. 
At the meeting of the American Human- 
ist Association in Chicago, he was elected 
to the board for a three-year term. With 
one of the issues of the weekly calendar 
he enclosed copies of In Fact, a news 
weekly called “An Antidote for False- 
hood in the Daily Press. 


Provipence, Ruope Istanp. The 
Channing Guild (A.U.Y.) in the First 
Unitarian Church, paid a visit to the 
State Prison and the State Reformatory 
at Howard one Saturday morning. This 
visit followed two Sunday meetings 


devoted to some of the problems in- 
volved in handling men in institutions 
of correction. On the following Sunday 
the Guild met as usual to consider what 
they saw and learned in their trip to 
the prison and to have more readings 
from Thomas Mott Osborne’s Within 
Prison Walls. 

On February 6, the Guild went as a 
body to hear a special address in Trinity 
Church on the theme of anti-Semitism 
in America now, what can be done to 
understand it and fight it. On February 
13, the Guild had as guest Swami Akhil- 
ananda of the Vedanta Society. 


Cuicaco, Inuinois. The members and 
visitors in the People’s Liberal Church 
on Sunday, March 5, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Wuereas, Organized Labor has volun- 
tarily renounced its strike weapon for 
the duration of the war, and has largely 
kept its no-strike pledge; and WuHergas, 
The other parts of the stabilization pro- 
gram have not been adequately carried 
out, namely: the cost of living has ad- 
vanced, taxes are inadequate and corpo- 
ration profits after taxes are more than 
twice the prewar levels; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the congregation at- 
tending the Peoples Liberal Church on 
March 5 deplores the current anti-labor 
crusade singling out Labor as unpatriotic, 
unjust and dangerous; and that said 
congregation, on the contrary, congratu- 
lates the patriotism of Labor as a whole 
in its production record; and that said 
congregation supports all efforts to sta- 
bilize prices, to enact a more adequate 
tax program, and to guarantee Labor 
equality in the functioning of the war 
economy; and be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this Resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the congressmen and 
senators from this district. 
“Notre.—The opinion expressed in this 
Resolution is not necessarily that of the 
church membership. The Resolution was 
passed by a two-to-one majority of those 
members and visitors who had attended 
the morning service and remained for 
the discussion.” 

This Resolution was the action out- 
come of the first of a series of sermon 
lectures delivered by Rev. Donald Har- 
rington and sponsored by the Round 
Table Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
Each one of a series of four lectures on 
important controversial subjects is to be 


. discussed after the service. If there is 


any unanimity of opinion, resolutions 
will be framed by a resolutions com- 
mittee and presented to the discussion 
group. Thus the great problems of our 
time can be considered, discussed, and 
acted wpon, from the viewpoint of re- 
ligious principles under the leadership of 
the church. 

The leader of the discussion was Dr. 
Clarence W. Gifford, professor of psy- 
chology at the Chicago Teachers’ College. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Witriam H. Pear, member of The 
First Church in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, dean of social work in Boston, has 
retired after a distinguished career of 
fifty-four years of service. A reception 
attended by three hundred social workers 
from Greater Boston public and private 
agencies was tendered him at the head- 
quarters of the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion which he has served for thirty-six 
years. As a director of many relief and 
service organizations, Mr. Pear has 
helped determine the course of social 
work in Boston and in the United States. 


Donatp W. Morevanp, who succeeds 
Mr. Pear and has been his assistant since 
1938, is also a member of the Cambridge 
church. He is a part-time instructor at 
Tufts College. 


Rosert Russetu, member of the Uni- 
tarian church in Melrose, Massachusetts, 
has been made chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Council for Federal Union, In- 
corporated. 


Mrs. Mary A. Lawson, wife of Rey. 
Robert W. Lawson, who has entered the 
Navy, has been engaged as school nurse 
at the Hackley School. 

Miss Exvizaseru S. Hunter, long a 
tive in the Young People’s Religious 
Union and former executive secretary of 
that organization, has become engaged 
to Robert L. Scott, former director 
and treasurer of the Y.P.R.U. Miss 
Hunter is at present a member of the 
staff of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. Mr. Scott, a gradate of Har- 
vard College, is now on the staff of 
Princeton University. 

| 


Lirutenant J. R. SHANNON, member 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, continues to edit the 
Teachers College Journal, published by 
the Indiana State Teachers’ College, 
Terre Haute. The January issue of the 
Journal was devoted to religious and 
character education. It contained two 
articles by Unitarian ministers. One was 
by Rev. John C. Petrie of Houston, 
Texas, urging the teaching of the Bible 
in public schools. The second was by 
Dr. E. Burdette Backus, opposing such 
instruction. Other articles represented a 
wide diversity of views on the important 
question featured in the issue. 


Max D. Garsuer was ordained as Uni- 
tarian Minister to Students in Cam- 
bridge in an unusual service at The First 
Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the evening of March 5. The congrega- 
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Elaine Bickford and Max D. Gaebler 


tion was led in the act of installation by 
Elaine Bickford, student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
prominent in the Unitarian student ac- 
tivities of which Mr. Gaebler will now 
take charge. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
gave the sermon. Other participants in- 
cluded Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, min- 
ister of The First Church; Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler; Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman; 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn; Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett; and Rev. Irving R. Murray, 
Mr. Gaebler’s predecessor. Mr. Murray 
presided over the council of ordination 
which preceded the service. 

An event without precedent was the 
participation of Rabbi Hugo Mantel of 
the Harvard School of Chaplains, for- 
merly of Temple Ashkenaz, Cambridge. 
He cited his part in the ordination as a 
symbol of the new unity of the human 
races. 

Mr. Gaebler was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1941 cum laude, having been for 
all four years of his course a Harvard 
National Scholar. He has just completed 
his course at the Harvard Divinity 
School. While studying there he was for 
two years student assistant at The First 
Church in Cambridge, and has latterly 
been serving as student minister of Unity 
Home, Bedford. Also he has served Har- 
vard College as Lowell House Librarian 
and tutor on the staff of that house. 


Rev. Date DeWirrt, Regional Director 
for the Middle Atlantic States, preached 
on March 5 at the Joseph Priestley Me- 
morial Chapel at Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, on the subject, “Religion 
Is Close to Life.” Northumberland is 
the first community in the United States 
where a Unitarian church was established 
as such. It was done under the leader- 
ship of the great English scientist, 
Joseph Priestley. 


G. Ricuarp Kucu was ordained and 
installed as minister of The Church of 


the Christian Union, Rockford, Illinois, 
on February 9. Unitarian ministers 
who formed the ordaining group were: 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese; Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton; and Rev. Edward H. Redman. 
Others having a share in the ceremony 
were: Rey. Theodore Pope, minister of 
the Universalist church, Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin; Rabbi Leo Bergman of Temple Beth 
El; and Rev. William H. Fulton of 
Rockford. 


Rev. Arnotp Crompton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, was appointed a member 
of the Erie County Board of Assistance 
by Governor Edward Martin. 


Rey. Cuester A. DrumMonp, formerly 
Minister at Large for the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, Boston, was 
called to The Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Grafton, Massachusetts. 


Rev. Puizie Scuue was ordained and 
installed as minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Urbana, Illinois. 


Rev. Pummw M. Perursson, min- 
ister of the Federated Church, Unitarian, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, was re- 
cently elected to the Winnipeg school 
board for a term of two years. He ran 
on the C.C.F. ticket. 


Rev. Ernest W. Kuester, Director of 
the Division of Education of the A.U.A.,. 
left February 3 for a month’s field trip. 
He visited churches in Cleveland, Ohio; 
Chicago and Rockford, Illinois; Louise- 
ville, Kentucky; Atlanta, Georgia; Jack- 
sonville, Miami, St. Petersburg and 
Orlando, Florida; Charleston, South 
Carolina; and Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Watton E. Core of the Second 
Church in Boston, Massachusetts, has 
begun a new series of radio programs 
over WMEX on Saturdays at 6:30 p.m. 


s 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


THE APPROACH TO EASTER. 
“Without the faith that will move 
mountains we are lost,” wrote Dr. Harold 
Scott, minister of the Congregational- 
Unitarian Church of Flint, Michigan, at 
the beginning of the Lenten season. 
“We must again make the Kingdom 
of God attractive to men, so attractive 
that they will give up their savage am- 
bitions and their comfortable advantages 
to follow the gentle prophet who had 
and wanted neither of these for himself, 
but lived and died for that beautiful 
dream of a happy and holy common- 
wealth of men.” 

“A happy and holy commonwealth of 
men” is a fitting description of the 
various gatherings held in our Unitarian 
churches during the approach to Easter. 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, preached six sermons on 
the text, “I am come that they might 
have life” (Matt. 2:1-5). The six sub- 
jects were “The Blind See,” “The Deaf 
Hear,” “The Lame Walk,” “The Lepers 
Are Cleansed,” “The Poor Receive the 


Gospel” and “The Dead Are Raised Up.” 


Rev. Robert A. Storer, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, based his sermon series 
on the Sermon on the Mount, taking for 
the titles these phrases: “The Salt of the 
Earth,” “An Eye for an Eye,” “Teach 
Us to Pray,” “Consider the Lilies,’ “By 
Their Fruits” and “The Golden Rule.” 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, offered a companion 
piece to his Lenten sermons of last year 
(which were titled “The Life of Jesus 
the Man”). in a series on “The Teach- 
ings of Jesus.” A request for sermons on 
the life, teachings, work and personality 
of Jesus was met by Rev. Cornelis Heyn 
of the North Parish Church of North 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

In New York City, a series of vesper 
services on the seven Friday evenings 
of Lent was held in All Souls’ Church. 
The full choir participated in all the 
services. Four wartime vespers were 
sponsored by the churches and private 
schools of the neighborhood. On March 
12, a religious service of “dedication to 
the free faith that builds the brotherhood 
‘of man” was sponsored by the Metro- 
politan Conference of Free Churches in 
All Souls’ Church. Men, women, boys 
and girls, as well as the choirs of all the 
Unitarian churches in the area partici- 
pated. Rev. A. Powell Davies of Summit, 
New Jersey, delivered the sermon. 

In The First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, New York, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop discussed recent significant 
religious books on five Wednesday eve- 


nings. Dr. Lathrop and two visiting Uni- 
tarians, Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, were speakers at 
the Noonday Lenten services at Holy 
Trinity Church under the auspices of 
the churches of Brooklyn. 

March was “Friendship Month” in the 
People’s Liberal Church of Chicago, 
Illinois. The annual campaign for “friends 
and funds” was carried on. Fellowship 
dinners were served each Sunday after 
the morning service. Each was followed 
by a discussion of the sermon of the day. 

Before Easter, Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, 
minister of The First Unitarian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, delivered six sermons on 
“What Unitarians Believe about God, 
Jesus, Prayer, the Bible, Fate, Immor- 
tality.” Rev. Robert E. Romig of Syra- 
cuse, New York, chose for his general 
theme “The Road to Better Things.” 

In some of our churches Lenten classes 
were held. Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, met two groups—one a 
Bible Class, the other a class on Personal 
Religion—with this theme: “The Roots 
and Fruits of Prayer.” Rev. Harry C. 


‘“Meserve, of Buffalo, New York, held 


informal classes on “Religious Experi- 
ence.” Confirmation classes for the 
church school were conducted by Rev. 
Alexander P. Winston in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, *from February 27 to 
April 1. 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Unitarian churches of Boston, six Lenten 
services on Personal Religion were held 
in Hunnewell Chapel, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS valued at a 
thousand dollars a year each are avail- 
able for sons of Unitarian ministers, for 
study at Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
New York, states Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, 
Headmaster. These scholarships, awarded 
by the school’s board of trustees, are re- 
newed for each student yearly if scholar- 
ship and citizenship standards are 
maintained. They include $1000 of the 
$1200 tuition charges, but they do not 
cover such incidental fees as laundry, 
books and supplies. Ministers who are 
interested in this opportunity for their 
sons should write directly to Dr. Grat- 
wick. Students may enter any one of 
the six forms, which correspond to the 
seventh and eighth grades through senior 
high school. 


FIFTY ALLIANCE WOMEN of the 
branch in Schenectady, New York, have 
donated blood to the Red Cross. This is 
the record in Alliance branches to date. 


IN WINNIPEG, after months of prep- 
aration, of meetings and consultation, 
the Unitarian Church and the First Fed- 


erated Church have jointly and separate- 
ly accepted the name of The First Feder- 
ated Church of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christians. Rey. Philip M. Pet- 
ursson will continue as minister. There 
will be a common board of management, 
a common treasury and a common con- 
cern for the promotion of the Unitarian 
and liberal Christian faith. In the near 
future a special service will be held in 
observance of this milestone in the. his- 
tory of both churches. 


THE IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION held meetings in Des Moines, 
February 28 and 29. Rev. John W. Cyrus 
of Omaha, Nebraska, addressed the 
group on “Implications of Liberal Re- 
ligion for the Peace.” Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly and Rev. Carl A. Storm also 
appeared on the program. 


“JOB AS A GREEK TRAGEDY,” 
arranged by Professor H. M. Kallen, 
was read by a distinguished cast from 
the Laymen’s League in The First 
Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the evening of February 14. Professor 
F. M. Packard, Jr:, of the Department 
of Public Speaking at Harvard, was the 
director. The part of Job was taken by 
Rev. Willard Reed. 

This reading of Job is the third ar- 
ranged by The First Church in Cam- 
bridge; the first occurred in 1915. The 
present version makes no change in the 
words of the American Revision but in 
the latter part rearranges the material 
to conform to the structure of a tragedy 
by Euripides such as the author might 
have seen in the fourth century B. c. 
in Antioch or Alexandria. 

Any churches contemplating such a 
reading to take about an hour and a 
half may secure information as to the 
necessary cuts from Rev. Willard Reed, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts. 


MINISTERS OF THE MEADVILLE 
CONFERENCE met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 21-23 with their Regional 
Director, Dr. Everett M. Baker. One of 
the principal subjects of discussion was 
how to apply effectively and wisely the 
keen sense of responsibility the men felt 
for the extension of Unitarianism within 
their own area. These present were: 
Rey. Arnold Crompton, Pennsylvania, 
president of the conference; Rev. Robert 
J. Holden, Rev. Morton deC. Nachlas, 
Rev. DuBois LeFevre and Rev. Lon R. 
Call, from Ohio; Rev. Hugh W. Weston 
and Rev. John W. Laws, from Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. Harry C. Meserve and Rev. 
Harry B. Scholefield, from New York; 
Rev. William P. Jenkins, from Ontario. 
The following attended by special in- 
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vitation: Rev. Merrill O. Bates and Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman, from Michigan; Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen, from Ohio. Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Director of the De- 
partment of the Ministry, was the leader 
of this informal gathering. 


IN AMESBURY, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, there is a building that appears 
to be an enlarged New England farm- 
house. It is painted white, and has three 
doors—one on the south, one on the 
west and one on the east—but no chim- 
ney. The window sashes in the upper and 
lower stories are made of tiny panes. 
“No one would think for a moment that 
this is one of the most famous of all 
the mid-eighteenth-century meeting- 
houses,” writes Rev. E. J. Prescott of 
Exeter, New Hampshire. “As far as 
we can determine none of the nearly 
settlers in New England built log cabins. 
They came from England bringing the 
tools that enabled them to construct 
frame buildings. This building called 
“The Rocky Hill Meeting House’ is one 
of the finest specimens of that old archi- 
tecture. It is built of pine-wood, pulpit 
and all. It never had a stove or heating 
apparatus of any kind. The only heat 
was that generated by the _hell-fire 
preached from the pulpit and by the 
little foot stoves filled with coal and 
placed at the feet of the worshippers. 
This building, .which is perfectly pre- 
served, was erected on plans taken from 
the old first meetinghouse of Hampton 
Falls, New Hampshire. It was in this 
New Hampshire meetinghouse that Rev. 
Samuel Langdon preached after his re- 
tirement from Harvard College, and in 
the cemetery connected with it that he 
was buried.” 

The Rocky Hill Meeting House in 
Amesbury is now owned by the Society 
for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Because Mr. Prescott, the 
head of the Society, is a Unitarian, it 
is now under liberal influences; in former 
times it was stated that the Meeting 
House was a veritable: citadel of Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Prescott, 
who is the minister in charge, four and 
possibly six services are to be held there. 
“The first will be the most outstanding,” 
states Mr. Prescott, “and will, we trust, 
attract attention throughout New Eng- 
land and may have sufficient importance 
to receive national recognition. On Sun- 
day, August 6, the old days will be 
recalled in a dramatic service. Rev. Paul 
T. Martin, of the First Church, Exeter, 
New Hampshire, will impersonate John 
Wheelwright, while Rev. Floyd Kingsley 
of the First Church, Hampton Falls, 
will take the role of Rev. Stephen Batch- 
elder, that much maligned man whose 
descendants are some of the noblest 
specimens of manhood and womanhood 
to be found in New England. I will as- 
sume the character of Roger Williams, 
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as I served many years in the First’ 


Church, Salem as Williams’ successor. 
The two young ministers are spending 
much time in preparation. The general 
theme for the service will be “The Seeds 
of Freedom’ and we shall attempt to 
show that here in this section there 


developed a condition in which freedom - 


was allowed to grow in spite of all in- 
fluences to prevent it that were sent 


down from Boston. It culminated in a. 


movement that preceded the Civil War 
and through it at least one hundred 
slaves were carried to Canada. This work 
was supported by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, Frank 
B. Sanborn, Joseph Cram (grandfather 
of the late Ralph Adams Cram), and by 
my own grandfather, True McLeary 
Prescott. 

“All who attend this service are ex- 
pected to come in costume. It is hoped 
that we may have a few arrive on horse- 
back with the good wife riding on a 
pillion behind her husband. The public 
is cordially invited and will be admitted 
as long as the Meeting House will hold 
them.” 

AN APPEAL comes from the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association which 
is carrying on for the second year the 


project of supplying Unitarian ministers 


to conduct services of worship in summer 
camps of the state. Finding a definite 
need for a supply of Protestant minis- 
ters last year, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister at large for New Hampshire, 
sent a form letter to the director of 
every approved camp in the state; this 
pointed out the attitude and appeal of 
Unitarian ministers, and the advantages 
to be gained by the young people in con- 
tacts with religious leaders of broad 
background and spirit. Rev. Russell R. 
Bletzer of Wilton Center, New Hamp- 
shire, was chosen to visit the camps and 
to arrange with our ministers to fill 
speaking engagements. He made evident 
the fact that the minister renders pro- 
fessional service and that each camp 
should pay the minimum fee of ten dol- 
lars. Smaller camps were asked to make 
a token contribution and the balance was 
made up to the ministers from denomina- 
tional funds. 

Last year’s work was successful; the 
directors were enthusiastic; many who 
could not place Unitarian men last sum- 
mer are planning to invite them this 
season. The co-operation of many more 
ministers is needed. Will every minister 
who plans to be in New Hampshire, or 
near enough to travel in the state, volun- 
teer to work for at least two or three of 
his vacation Sundays, and to use several 
gallons of his precious gasoline? Please 
notify the New Hampshire Regional Of- 
fice, 42 Green Street, Concord, New 
Hampshire, and state which Sundays are 
preferred. Help to further the cause of 
liberal religion in this unexplored and 
interesting field of the summer camp. 


United | 
Unitarian 
Appeal 
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In the presenting of the Appeal, the 
great majority of our churches are show- 
ing so much devoted energy, and so many 
are displaying originality of method, that 
we could fill several columns with well- 
deserved tributes. As it is, we must pub- 
lish at least two lists. 

Seven churches have been added to the 
Honor Roll, having reached or exceeded 
their shares on or before March 13. These 
are: 


Fairhaven, Mass. 

Franklin, N. H. 

Jackson, Mich. ’ 
Manchester, Mass. = 
Newport, R. I. 

Riverton, Man., Canada 

San Jose, Calif. 


The second list is of those churches 
that, by March 13, had already doubled 
the total of contributions they made 
during the entire campaign of 1942-43. In 
some cases these churches had already 
tripled their former totals. Those in bold 
type appear on the Honor Roll as well: 


‘Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Erie, Pa. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

Franklin, N. H. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. (Westminster) 
Providence, R. I. (Bell St.) 
Rockford, Ill. ‘ 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Westboro, Mass. 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Whitman, Mass. 

Wichita, Kan. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with a 


current total of $400, comes within $11. 
The | 


of qualifying for this second list. 
response from all these “doublers” is 
heartening to the Appeal organizations— 
and should bring deep satisfaction to the 
contributors themselves. 

The Middle Atlantic area led the field 
in the contest for regional honors, having 
turned in 45 per cent of its share by 
March 18. Next in order were the Mead- 
ville Conference with 41 per cent and the 
New England area with 38 per cent. 


The Appeal total stood at $52,892.51, 


with 61 per cent of the goal to be 
achieved in a month and a half. Once 
again we must pin our hopes on April. 
Have you made your contribution? 


F.T.M., Jr. 
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CHURCE 


Program for Europe's Children 


Writing in the March issue of Tomor- 


_row, the vice-president of the Women’s 


Council for Postwar Europe, Mme. Ni- 
non Tallon, niece of Edouard Herriot, 
begins her article on “The Renascence of 
Europe’s Roving Children” by relating 
an experience in her office in Lisbon 
where she worked on the staff of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. A refugee 
from Czechoslovakia appealed for help to 
save his son, not (as she expected) from 
the Gestapo, but from the more grue- 
some enemy within himself. The vicissi- 
tudes of war were making a criminal of 
the lad because the family had been 
broken up, and the boy, like multitudes 
of other children, had been set adrift. 
The psychological consequences of the 
war would be terrible, even in homes 
left intact and pervaded with love and 
care. To meet what the author calls 
“the decivilization” of millions of future 
citizens, various measures have been ini- 
tiated, such as Orphanages, Voluntary 
Mothers and Demountable Huts. for 
Vagabonding Children, to tame their wild 
souls, open their hearts again to trust 
and the finer feelings of life, restore 
them to the social and spiritual com- 
munity. 


Battle for a People’s Victory 


On March 18 and 14, at Labor Temple, 
New York City, a Conference on “A Peo- 
ple’s Victory at Home” was held under 
the auspices of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy. The themes at- 
tacked were “Economic Justice” and 
“Discrimination.” The keynote session 
was addressed by Rev. Joseph F. 
Fletcher, Dean of the Graduate School of 
Applied Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The speakers at the sessions on eco- 
nomic justice were Mr. Ferdinand C. 
Smith of the Executive Board, C.L.O., 
discussing “Full Employment”; Mr. 
M. J. Quill, president of the Transport 
Workers Union, speaking on “Labor and 
Political Action”; Mr. Kermit Eby of the 
Education Department, C.1.0., explaining 
the “Labor Viewpoint”; Mr. Meyer 
Parodnek of the Consumer-Farmer Co- 
operatives, and Miss Mildred Gutwillig 
of the New York City Consumers Coun- 
cil, speaking on the farmer’s and the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint respectively. 

“The Battle against Discrimination” 
was discussed by the following: Mr. 
Ben Levin of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Mary Arnold Hedgeman; 
Rev. J. H. Johnson, St. Martin’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Harlem; Rev. 
W. B. Spofford, secretary of the Church 


4 League for Industrial Democracy; Mr. 


Max Yergan, president of the National 
Negro Congress; Mr. Leonard Golditch, 
of the National Committee to Combat 
Anti-Semitism; and Miss Lisa Sergio, 
news analyst for Station WQXR. 


The Heroic Church in Holland 


The World Alliance News Letter brings 
tidings of intrepid churches in the Neth- 
erlands, against a background of war 
cemeteries, slaughter, persecution and 
lost freedom. But heroism matches the 
horror of occupation, torture, slave labor 
and the propaganda of Nazi ideology, as 
the people remain steadfast and acquire 
a fresh sense of spiritual values, united 
by mutual distress, while the preaching 
of the gospel goes on without fear and 
the mission of the church is bravely re- 
affirmed. The church in Holland is im- 
bued with an amazing realism, coming to 
grips with changed reality and its temp- 
tations, prepared to wage total spiritual 
war against a total paganism. The pas- 
tors of the Reformed Church have issued 
a stirring manifesto, based upon loyalty 
to Jesus Christ in opposition to every 
other obedience. 


Problems of Reconversion 


Facing the fact that war is an economic 
calamity, the Commission to Study the 
Organization of the Peace (Federal 
Council of Churches) has issued a report 
on “The Economic Organization of Wel- 
fare”; this report points out that at the 
end of the war there will be famine, frus- 
tration and exhaustion of material and 
moral resources; destruction abroad, 
delay, confusion, partisan disputes at 
home will impede reconstruction. A two- 
fold plan is advocated: (1) the provi- 
sion of a minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter for the stricken peoples of the 
world, on an emergency basis, not for 
the sake of charity but in order to re- 
store normal life, production and inter- 
change; (2) a rapid restoration of all 
peoples to self-reliance, so that they may 
create their own goods, as in North 
Africa and in Sicily. Much depends upon 
a swift and united attack upon the prob- 
lem lest vindictiveness, civil war, epi- 
demics and breakdowns produce total 
chaos. 


Onward Christian Soldiers 

Spiritual Issues (London) gives an 
account of a significant experiment in 
the British Army. In connection with 
a “Religion and Life” week, a series of 
meetings was held for servicemen, ending 
with an appeal to the men to go “all- 
out” for the establishment of a Chris- 
tian Order. Thereafter, various groups 
met regularly to discuss issues, and were 
finally organized into a Brigade, acting 


’ 
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upon a definite policy, insisting that the 
movement should be nondenominational 
and inthe hands of laymen. Successful 
and’ succeeding discussion conferences 
were held, for the purpose of discussing 
principles and steps to be taken. 

On this side of the Atlantic there is no 
similar project, but Dean Sperry of the 
Harvard Divinity School, in his recent 
annual report, notes that servicemen are 
showing a greater interest than was evi- 
denced in the last war, so that the “lost 
generation” will be smaller. His data 
shows a more thoughtful and at the 
same time a less sentimental and, there- 
fore, a less cynical attitude. Men are 
less likely to regard religion as a magical 
emergency device. Out of this war, we’ 
may assume, will come men not em- 
bittered and disillusioned, but matured 
and disciplined, ready to attack social 
problems with sanity and sobriety and 
to avoid all facile solutions. 


B. B. C. Religious Broadcasting 


The religious Department of the 
B.B.C. is making a concentrated effort, 
spreading over fifteen weeks, to present 
the claims and challenge of the Christian 
religion, with emphasis upon its relevance 
to contemporary needs. Dr. J. W. Welch 
explained that a full, frank discussion of 
fundamental questions will be presented. 
The question is asked whether the armed 
forces can look to the church for leader- 
ship and whether anything is being done 
against their return, as well as what is 
the relation of Christianity to industry. 
Attempts will be made to discover “The 
Gospel for Today.” It is pointed out that 
the future is a “dead end” unless religion 
can be revitalized and applied to human 
affairs; so that, “If the church has a 
message, let it say it now,” since it 
“must speak to us and our conditions.” 


Latin-American Catholicism 


Mr. Richard Pattee, formerly of the 
State Department, writing in the Roman 
Catholic weekly, America, laments the 
fact that there is in Latin America “no 
such thing as a Catholic public opinion,” 
since the people are “hopelessly divided 
on matters that affect the welfare of 
state and society,” listing four main 
causes of this weakness: (1) identifica- 
tion of Catholic thought with an official 
or clerical party, (2) zeal of the left-wing 
groups for betterment of the masses, (3) 
pre-occupation with Spanish questions 
and Hispanism, and (4) hostility toward 
the United States. In many countries, 
such as Chile and Colombia, the expres- 
iti social and economic 
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FOR THE MINISTRY 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal’’: 


MRS. WILLIAM W. FENN 


The many generations of Harvard 
Divinity School students who found in 
Dean Fenn an intellectual and spiritual 
leader whose teachings influenced their 
whole lives more than any other single 
force, found in Mrs. Fenn a gracious and 
understanding friend. They cannot think 
of them except together, and the most 
natural way to think of them is in the 
home that meant so much to all who en- 
tered its hospitable door. Everything 
that makes life a beautiful and signficant 
experience centered there, and it was Mrs. 
Fenn who welcomed the shyest visitor 
with a smile in which were blended 
humor and sympathy and clear-sighted 
judgment. 

“She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies.” 


DR. FLORENCE SHERBON 


Florence Brown Sherbon, M.D., pro- 
fessor, author, and president of the Board 
of Trustees of The Unitarian Society of 
Lawrence, Kansas, died on February 16, 
less than a week after her seventy-fifth 
birthday. Born in Iowa, Dr. Sherbon 
received her A.M. and M.D. degrees from 
Iowa University. At various times she 
was superintendent of the Iowa State 
Hospital at Independence, superintendent 
of the Iowa University Hospital, field 
research worker for the Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and Chief of the Division 
of Child Hygiene of the Kansas Board 
of Health. Since 1917 she had been 
associated with the University of Kan- 
sas, being professor of child care and 
home nursing in the department of home 
economics. 

Just before her death, Chancellor 
Deane Malott of the University of Kan- 
sas said of Dr. Sherbon: “You have given 
truly distinguished service by the highest 
scholarship and creative work combined 
with inspiring intellectual leadership in 
the classroom.” 


LEROY E. SNYDER 


The death on February 16, in his home 
in Rochester, New York, of LeRoy Sny- 
der brought a sense of overwhelming loss 
to his city, his church, his business as- 
sociates, and the whole Unitarian fellow- 
ship. An editorial in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, under the 
title “Worth beyond Measure,” said of 
him: “He had civic ideals, which he ad- 
vocated with courage but with a kindly 
spirit that made all his opponents his 
friends; he loved beauty, and wished 
others to enjoy it. His leadership in the 
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Civic Music Association and in the Me- 
morial Art Gallery’s affairs attested to 
this. His efforts to enhance the beauty 
and spiritual appeal of the church of his 
choice brought him national notice in 
the Unitarian and other church circles.” 

At the annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of 


Rochester, held just two weeks before - 


Mr. Snyder’s death, a beautiful letter of 
affectionate regard and appreciation was 
sent to him, from which the following 
sentences are taken: “We are mindful of 
your distinguished services—as President 
of the Board of Trustees, as President of 
the Laymen’s League, as Teacher in the 
Church School, as Preacher on Laymen’s 
Sunday, as Moderator of several annual 
meetings and services of ordination, as 
our spokesman and delegate to various 
Church Conferences, as author of our 
Sunday morning ‘Order of Worship’ and 
special Communion Service, and in many 
other capacities. . . . You have always 
been an inspiration to others, but now 
even more than ever before.” 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Joseph C. Lincoln, author of Galusha 
the Magnificent, Cape Cod Ballads and 
Storm Girl, died on March 10, He was 
an active Unitarian in both Brewster, 
Massachusetts ,and Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, famous au- 
thor and artist, who recently joined All 
Souls’ Church, New York City, died on 
March 11 at his home in Old Greenwich, 
Connecticut. One of his last productions 
was a set of drawings for the forthcoming 
book, Men of Liberty, by Stephen H. 
Fritchman, editor of The Christian Reg- 
ister. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A three-day session of the Board of 
Directors in March considered matters 
of importance to the denomination and 
heard with interest of several new devel- 
opments. Of particular note was the an- 
nouncement that the Unitarian Society of 
Willmar, Minnesota, has purchased a 
church property, and the Board sent 
greetings and good wishes to Willmar on 
this new venture. 

Upon recommendation by the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance, Rev. Philip M. Pétursson, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, was made a Re- 
gional Director for the Association repre- 
senting the Icelandic Churches, and Mr. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, of Dallas, Texas, was 
made Acting Regional Director for the 
Southwest. 

Upon recommendation by the Presi- 
dent of the Association the appointment 
of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach as Editorial 


Director for the Division of Promotion 
and Publications and the Beacon Press 
was also confirmed by the Board. 


The Board heard with regret of the 
death, in her one hundredth year, of Mrs. 
William A. Wister, of Philadelphia, 
granddaughter of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, and the Secretary was requested to 
communicate the sympathy and respect 
of the Board to the members of the 
family. 

The Board devoted the sessions on 
March 8 and 9 to a full consideration of 
the reports of the two committees that 
were set up by the Board of Directors in 
May, 1943, as the result of Mr. Hamilton 
Warren’s plan, “How to Extend Liberal 
Religion,” Committee A being a creative 
committee to prepare the material to be 
used by Committee B for testing the 
best methods for Unitarian advance. 
After long discussion the following action 
was taken: 

Upon motion by the President it was 
Vorep: That in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of Committee A Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian be appointed an additional member 
of Committee A. 

It was further 
Vorep: That Committee A be given author- 
ity to have such documents printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the fellowship as may 
seem wise to them as the work is in progress. 

It was further 
Vorep: That it is the sense of this meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association that the time has come 
for a concerted forward movement on the 
part of the Unitarian Churches of the United 
States and Canada, that the Board has heard 
with the greatest respect and appreciation 
the reports of Committees A and B and be- 
lieves that the proclamation of the need for 
advance in these reports sounds the right 
note, and that the Board is prepared to stand 
behind Committees A and B in their efforts 
to develop a wise and promising plan for 
Unitarian extension. 

Upon motion by Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, seconded by Judge Burkholder, 
it was 
Votep: That a special committee to be known 
as “Committee C” be appointed to study the 
possibility of closer integration of the organi- 
zations of the fellowship and to make such 
recommendations as may seem advisable. 


As a further result of the discussion by 
the Board of these two reports, upon mo- 
tion by Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, sec- 
onded by Mr. W. R. Greeley, it was 
Vorep: That recognizing our natural Chris- 
tian heritage it is the sense of this Board _ 
that our program of advance should be based 
on the principle of the free mind which in- 
escapably involves a conception of Unitarian- 
ism as a cooperative spiritual movement be- 
yond the limitations of any historic religion 
and a utilization for spiritual purposes of all 
available knowledge derived from the various 
cultures of mankind and of the world-unifying 
fields of modern knowledge. ‘ 


SPRINGFIELD CALLING 


The Silver Anniversary Convention of 
the League will open at 2:30 on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 22, with registration 
of delegates at the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, where twenty- 
five years ago the League was voted 
into life. Since for this year the meeting 
supplants the usual regional gatherings 
for the New England and Middle At- 
lantic areas, a full attendance is expected, 
respresenting the many chapters in the 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


The first session will be called to order 
by Chairman Holland L. Blinn, Presi- 
dent of the Springfield Chapter. He will 
preside at a panel discussion held by 
four laymen practiced in the ways of 
planning programs, on the subject, “What 
My .Chapter Has Discovered.” The 
leaders will be Laurence C. Allen of 
Sanford, Maine; E. Kendall Bragg of 
Needham, Massachusetts; Frederic G. 
Melcher of Montclair, New Jersey; and 
Fred Wish, Jr., of Hartford, Connecticut. 
This session should be particularly help- 
ful to all charged with the responsibilities 
of arranging programs and devising pro- 
jects for men’s clubs, and who are looking 
for both the novel and the time-tested 
ideas. 


Following this meeting delegates will be 
free to enjoy whatever form of recreation 
or relaxation they choose. For those who 
desire them there will be guided tours 
of the church building and of the city. 
Dinner will be served at the church 
at six o’clock. The toastmaster, Raymond 
B. (“Pop”) Shattuck of Springfield, will 
introduce the guests of honor, among 
whom it is hoped will be all living past 
presidents of the League. Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, will bring the 
greetings of the Association. Nelson 
Sprackling of Westport, Connecticut, who 
led the singing at the Hackley Con- 
vention in 1942 and 1943, will preside 
again at the piano. 
The evening session will open in the 
main auditorium of the church at eight 
o'clock, with William Roger Greeley of 
Lexington, Massachusetts, President of 
the League, in the chair. This meeting 
will be open to the public of Springfield, 
as far as space allows. The Anniversary 
_ Address will be delivered by Hon. Harold 

H. Burton, United States Senator from 
Ohio, a member of The First Unitarian 
- Church of Cleveland, and the Moderator- 
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United States Senator Harold 
H. Burton, who will deliver 
the Anniversary Address at 
the League Convention in 


Springfield 


nominee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 


Immediately after the public meeting 
a smoker for Convention delegates only 
will be held at the Hotel Kimball. Sena- 
tor Burton will be invited to join the 
other laymen in a discussion of the 
problems raised by his address and has 
expressed willingness to do so for as long 
as the departing time of his train for 
Washington will permit. This oppor- 
tunity to sit down with the Senator in 
an informal discussion is expected by the 
Committee to be an even greater attrac- 
tion than the address itself. 

On Sunday morning the members of 
the Convention may rise and have their 
breakfast whenever they will, the first 
scheduled meeting being the service of 
worship, at the Church of the Unity at 
eleven o'clock. The minister of the 
church, Rev. Robert Killam, will preach. 
Dinner, to be served at the church at 
12:30, will be followed by a salute to 
the next quarter century by President 
Greeley. With his valedictory the Con- 
vention will close. 

A five-dollar bill will take care of 
expenses at the Convention exclusive of 
Sunday morning breakfast. Reservations 
will be filled in the order in which they 
are received, but no payment need be 
made until the member registers at the 
church. 

‘There is a general committee in charge 
of arrangements consisting of Holland 
L. Blinn of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Chairman; Robert J. Spencer of Brook- 
lyn, New York; and Winslow C. Sisson 
of Lexington, Massachusetts. The various 


duties of hospitality have been assumed 
by the following members of the Spring- 
field Chapter: local publicity, Rev. 
Robert Killam; hotel registration, Ray- 
mond B. Shattuck; supper, Clarence 
Burt; hospitality, Dwight H. Allen, A. 
Linton Bausman and William Foote; reg- 
istration, Dr. Harry Gilbert; ushering, 
Donald Nesbitt; history, Dr. Everett E. 
Thompson. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS RECEIVED 


From the laymen of the Chicago, 
Illinois, area, of their first Loop Lunch- 
eon, held on Saturday, March 4, with 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, as speaker. 

From the Toledo, Ohio, Chapter, of 
a Sunday afternoon laymen’s meeting 
known as a “Low Coffee,” held simultan- 
eously with a “High Tea” for the ladies 
of the church. (The Editor recommends 
adoption of this device wherever possible, 
in order to avoid the creation of Lay- 
men’s League Widows.) 

From the Chapter of the People’s 
Liberal Church, Chicago, Illinois, of a 
series of four Sunday morning lectures 
and discussions in March, sponsored by 
the League and led by Rev. Donald 
Harrington; each meeting being followed 
by dinner in the church hall. 

From Spokane, Washington, news that 
thirty men of the First Unitarian Society 
recently voted to form a chapter of the 
League. Those Unitarians who have seen 
and heard a presentation of the United 
Appeal’s “red” turnover will recall the 
story of the revivified Spokane church 
and the energy of the Men’s Action 
Group, expressed in intellectual activities 
within the Church House, and in physical 
labor on the grounds. The League wel- 
comes the prospect of adding the 
Spokane group to its growing fellowship 
of Unitarian laymen. 


This is the bronze membership button, 
pictured last month in the League ad in 
the Christian Register and offered free 
of charge to members of the League on 
application. Orders are coming in, but a 
considerable supply is still available. 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH 


* Lis . Saoaeuh 


WINTER AND SPRING 


Winter for American Unitarian Youth 
is a time for regular meetings in the 
local churches and in members’ homes 
without much of the big-time conference 
and rally activity. The main work of 
A.U.Y. is done in the programs on labor, 
in writing and mimeographing a news- 
letter to past members now in service, by 
series on our allies, on postwar recon- 
struction, on “Faith Behind Freedom” 
and on applied brotherhood. Not that 
good fun is neglected in parties, nor 
learning not made pleasant by document- 
ary films, records and play readings. 

Chicago, on an ambitious three-rallies- 
a-year program, put on a fine afternoon 
of folk dancing, singing, games and 
talk. In January, skillfully led by Mal- 
colm Sutherland of Meadville, thirty 
young people danced themselves dizzy 
and sang themselves hoarse, to their 
great satisfaction, then ate a hearty 
supper and closed with a simple worship 
service by Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer of 
the Third Church, the host. 

Early in February the General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women announced an essay contest for 
Unitarian youth on the topic “Is My 
Religion ‘On the Beam’?” Two fifty- 
dollar war bonds for high-school and 
college young people are the prizes and 
many. of the young people are writing 
hard to win them. This is one of many 
evidences of the increased interest and 
activity of the Alliance in our youth 
work, due, in part, to the leadership of 
Mrs. Eleanor Lincoln, chairman of the 
Committee on Youth of the General 
Alliance. 

Mrs. Fletcher spent February on a 
field trip to the Middle West via the 
New York churches. She met with a 
different group of young people every 
night—two or three, ten or twenty—to 
hear them, share their problems, provide 
from her mine of ideas suggestions as 
to what the particular group in question 
most needs and can best use. Rumor 
clinics on anti-Negro and_ anti-Semitic 
prejudices, servicemen’s dances and inter- 
national broadcasts to allied youth were 
particularly interesting to the young 
people. This was Mrs. Fletcher’s first 
trip to the mid-west A.U.Y. groups and 
she left an enthusiastic following every- 
where. 

In Boston Rev. Irving R. Murray re- 
signed his three-year job as Minister to 


‘Students to devote his dynamic talents: 


to the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh. His many friends in Boston’s 
college-age group hope and confidently 
expect for him an outstanding suceess. 
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Taking over part of his work is Max 
Gaebler, until recently chairman of the 
A.U.Y. Committee on Student Work. 
Having worked closely with Mr. Murray 
he is particularly well equipped to con- 
tinue the college~ programs in Cam- 
bridge. 

Workcamps, which are becoming one 
of A.U.Y.’s most effective undertakings, 
are already organized and open to enroll- 
ment. Rev. Edward A. Cahill, assistant 
to the director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, checked up on the arrange- 
ments on his recent trip west and south 
and all things are now in order. Mr. 
Cahill represented the A.U.Y. Commit- 
tee jointly with the Unitarian Service 
Committee. In Michigan, New York and 
Massachusetts, people fifteen to nineteen 
years old will join for work, and growth 
in fellowship. Plans are also under way 
for a college women’s workcamp in the 
East if the response to the preliminary 
recruiting program justifies it. Out of 
last summer’s experience the young peo- 
ple in December set up general rules for 
sleep, age limits, self-government, hours 
of work and no hitchhiking whatsoever. 
Last year the’ camps were good; this 
year they are going to be “super.” 

NartHaniet Laurtat 


A.U.Y. GROUP OF MONTH 


Bearing the name of one of the greatest. 


ministers of its church, the young people’s 
group of All Souls’ Church in New York 
City is carrying on active and varied 
programs worthy of that name—Simons 
Guild. 


One of the increasingly small number 
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John W. Snowden 


Simon’s Guild workshop, 
All Souls’ Church, New York City 


of older youth groups in A. U. Y., the 


Guild meets Sunday evenings for a sup- 


per in the church. The common meal is 
followed by a worship service in the 
church auditorium. : 

The program this year -has_ been 
planned to include discussion on the sub- — 
jects of race relations, postwar planning 
and what young people can do to help 
the war effort in their community. This 
last mentioned topic for discussion was 
put into action by a plan that many 
youth groups in larger cities might like 
to adopt. 

Feeling that juvenile delinquency 
represents a serious threat to the war 
effort, the Simons Guild, under the 
leadership of its president, Dorothea 
Ockert, a member of the National Coun- 
cil of A. U. Y., started a woodworking 
shop in the Prescott Neighborhood House 
designed to keep boys occupied who 
would otherwise be roaming the street. 

A committee of the Guild first of all 
studied projects already undertaken by 
other settlement houses. After deciding 
on the type of- project and where they 
were to work, they made an appeal for 
woodworking tools through the church 
calendar. A large chest was filled to the 
brim. A member of the church who is an 
authority on handcrafts gave the Guild 
a start by teaching the rudiments of 
woodworking. The shop started out with 
four neighborhood boys. Now it is work- 
ing at full capacity with twenty boys 
from the ages of eleven to fourteen 
learning woodworking, clay modelling 
and building model airplanes. Before 
Christmas they worked on gifts for their 
parents and younger brothers and sisters. 


STUDENT SEMINARS 


Two Unitarian student seminars on 
liberal religion will be held simultaneously 
on April 15 and 16, one at the Unity 
Church of Montclair, New Jersey, with 
Rev. Harry C. Meserve of the Buffalo 
Unitarian church as leader, and the other 
at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, with Rev. Robert J. 
Holden, assistant minister in Cleveland, 
Ohio, as leader. Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, director of American Unitarian 
Youth, will be present at both seminars 
for a portion of the time. Students 
from a large number of colleges in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States and 
the Middle West will attend the seminars, 
which will be centered around the reli- 
gious thinking of students in wartime. 
It is expected that a discussion unit, to 
be published before fall, will result from 
these two seminars. All students inter- 
ested in attending should write to 
Richard Henry, chairman, Committee on . 
Student Work, American Unitarian 
Youth, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. RE 


. 


Church. Wednesday 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK, 1944 


Opportunity for good fellowship during 
the May Meetings will, as always, be 
provided by the Hospitality Committee 
from Greater Boston churches which in 
spite of ever increasing obstacles con- 
tinues to carry on. The program of meet- 
ings is still incomplete, but it is already 
evident that leaders of widely separated 
intellectual as well as geographical out- 
looks will be present to interpret the 
theme of the week, “The Purpose That 
Unites.” The Anniversary Sermon on 
Monday evening by Rev. Richard 
M. Steiner of Portland, Oregon, will 
be the keynote address, although sev- 
eral events are scheduled for that 
afternoon, including an Alliance confer- 
ence open to the public in the Hale 
Chapel of the First Church. Education 
day will be followed by supper meetings 
of the Laymen’s League, the U. F. S. J. 
and A. U. Y., and in the evening by a 
service of commemoration in tlhe First 
is the day of 
the annual meetings of the General Al- 
liance and Ministerial Union, together 
with the Berry Street Conference. A new 
Wednesday feature will be the public 
luncheon of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee in the Copley Plaza Hotel. The 
Ware Lecture that evening will be by Dr. 
Max Lerner, editor of PM, and on 
Thursday the A. U. A. Annual Meeting, 
reduced to a morning session, will be 
followed in the afternoon by a most 
interesting intellectual innovation: three 
outstanding leaders in Evangelical, 
Materialist and Roman Catholic thought 
meeting on the same platform, with the 
President of the Association presiding, 
to discover, if possible, their common 
element of belief. Thursday also will give 
the opportunity for a message from the 
moderator-elect of the Association, Hon. 


Harold H. Burton. 


Who’s Who among Nominees 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
American Unitarian. Association, the 
Nomminating Committee reports the 
following nominations for election at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston on May 25, 
1944; 

New Nominations 
For regional vice-president, one year: 

Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
A graduate of Smith College and past 
president of the Smith College Club of 
Colorado, Mrs Brinker has wide civic 
and educational, as well as Unitarian 
interests. She comes of an outstanding 
Unitarian family, her grandfather, John 
A. Whittemore, having donated the land 

for the Theodore Parker Unitarian 
Church in West Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
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Mrs Brinker has held a number of na- 
tional Alliance offices, and is now re- 
gional vice-president of the General Al- 
liance for the Rocky Mountain States. 

Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
Educated in Washington, D C., and a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Burbank has been for ten years Science 
Master of Proctor Academy. 

He is a past president and the present 
executive secretary and treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
vice-president of the New England Uni- 
tarian Council, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the national Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and of the campaign 
committee of the United Appeal. 

D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. After receiving his degree from Har- 
vard, Mr. Fletcher began his career as 
principal of preparatory schools, and 
was for many years, prior to his retire- 
ment, headmaster of the Detroit Univer- 
sity School. At the present time an ac- 
tive member and trustee of the United, 
Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Fletcher is also a trustee of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, New Hampshire. 

Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Noyes is an engineer, holding office as 
vice-president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and president of 
the southwestern section of that organ- 
ization. He is a past president of the 
Minnesota Conference and present presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Conference. 

Horace Westwood, D.D., Berkeley, 
Calif. Dr. Westwood began his min- 
istry in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
joining the Unitarian denomination in 
1910. He has been minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley since 1934, 
is a member of the faculty and a trustee 
of the Starr King School for the Min- 
istry, a member of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

For director, three years: 

Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 
A member of the firm of Price, Water- 
house and Company, Mr. Brundage is 
a member of the executive committee 
and council of the American Institute 
of Accountants, a director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, and 
secretary and director of Federal Union, 
Incorporated. Always active in Unitarian 
affairs, he was appomted and has served 
from its inception as a member of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


Mrs. John R. Williams, Rochester, 
N. Y. Mrs. Williams’ service to the Uni- 
tarian denomination has been long and 
varied. In addition to offices in her 
church and in the General Alliance, she 
has been Unitarian vice-president of the 
Council of Church Women in Rochester, 
member of the Middle Atlantic States 


Council, and a delegate to the 1937 meet- 
ing of the International Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women in Oxford, England. She is at 
present. regional vice-president of the 
General Alliance, Middle Atlantic States. 
For director, one year: 

Sanford Bates, LL.D.. New York, 
N. Y., to represent social agencies. Mr. 
Bates is the present parole commissioner 
for the state of New York and is widely 
known as an authority in the field of 
penology. He is also well known as a 
Unitarian, having previously held office 
both as director and as moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Philip C. Nash, LL.D., Toledo, Ohio, 
to represent educational agencies. Dr. 
Nash is president of the University of the 
City of Toledo, is just completing his 
term as moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and needs no intro- 
duction to the denomination. 

Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., nom- 
inated by the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. After completing his education at 
Tufts and a brief ministry in the Uni- 
tarian church in Lincoln, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Gale accepted the call to the First 
Church in Salem. As president of the 
national Y.P.R.U. he served as the repre- 
sentative of that organization on the 
Board of Directors of the Association. 
He is now president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and a member of 
Religious Education Committee of the 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Winslow Chase Sisson, Arlington, 
Mass., nominated by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. In business Mr. Sisson 
represents the firm of Otis Clapp and 
Son of Boston, dealers in medical sup- 
plies. He has given continous service in 
the churches of his home communities, 


‘being at the present time clerk of the 


Arlington parish and president of the 
Laymen’s League chapter there. A former 
member of the Council, he is the present 
secretary of the national Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, a member of the United 
Appeal Committee, a member of the 
New England Unitarian Council and 
secretary of the Unitarian Club of Boston. 


RENOMINATIONS 
For regional vice-president, one year: 

H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Charles 
B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass.; Frank 5S. 
Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 

For director, three years: 

Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, 
Del.; Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass. 

For director, one year: 

Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass., 
nominated by the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women; Arnold Westwood, Tufts Col- 
lege, Mass., nominated by American Uni- 
tarian Youth. 
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To the Register: 

I notice in The Christian Register a 
reference to myself as coauthor of Under 
Cover. Thanks for the compliment. 

Here are the facts. All of us in Friends 
of Democracy co-operated with John Roy 
Carlson in every way. Carlson has been 
the chief investigator for Friends of De- 
mocracy, an organization I founded and 
of which I am the National Director. A 
number of people connected with our or- 
ganization, like Rex Stout, our president, 
have been accused of being the real au- 
thors of Under Cover. Also others have 
been charged with the responsibility, as, 
for example, Walter, Winchell, Russell 
Davenort and Clifton Fadiman. The 
fact is, however, that Arthur Derounian, 
whose pen name is John Roy Carlson, is 
the real author and the only author of 
Under Cover. 

L. M. Birrxaeap 
New York City 


To the Register: 

May we consider the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill? Our women are still free— 
to devote themselves to art, science, 
minority movements, and thousands of 
them have elected to join the war effort 
as WAC’s, WAVES, nurses or industrial 
workers. Other thousands are devoting 
themselves to the rearing of the new 
generation for whose sake their men risk 
death, and to. the preservation of “the 
American way” in the home, where 
alone it can be preserved. Do we wish 
to change this status of women, and to 
clear the way for the Austin-Wadsworth. 
bill for permanent postwar conscription? 

If we, as Unitarians, feel that it is safer 
to keep to the American way of life, let 
us oppose with all our might and main 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 

Evetyn West Huauan 
Brooklyn, New York 


To the Register: 

A child is much like his surroundings. 
If his father is for Willkie, the child is 
for Willkie. If the parent hates Cath- 
olics, the child hates Catholics. This 
situation exists through the high-school 
age. It is not bad or wrong that chil- 
dren take after their parents. The im- 
portant consideration is that parents set 
a good example. The parent who brings 
home pencils from the office should not 
be surprised to find his children stealing 
money from his purse. Parents who tell 
“funny” stories about the Jews, the Ne- 
groes, the Japanese, may expect their 
children to persecute these groups some- 
day. 

This all has significance for our youth 
groups: the members of our young peo- 
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ple’s groups are willing or obstinate, they 
are gentle or rough as they are taught 
at home. A responsive young person 
can find much to his liking in our groups. 
He can contribute much and receive 
much. Our activities vary from recrea- 
tion to worship, from instruction to social 
action. Each aspect of a person’s life 
is carefully and deliberately included so 
that the three hours or so each week 
the young people meet together will con- 
tribute to their education for life. 
Davi C. Carson, Vice-President 
American Unitarian Youth 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 

This is first of all a note of congratula- 
tion on the type of Christian Register 
‘you and your colleagues are turning out 
in these parlous times. 

The one regret I have in connection 
with the Register is that it has dropped 
out of its columns anything like a Forum 

*on denominational affairs. 
James A. Farruey 


Westport, Connecticut 


The Editor would welcome short com- 
munications on problems of denomina- 
tional interest and, if they are received 
in sufficient number, space will be made 
available. 


RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, all resolutions to be acted 
upon at the Annual Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 25, must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Business Committee, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, on or before Thursday, April 13, 
1944, Each resolution or other business 
matter should bear the name and address 
of its sponsor. 

Article VIII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s bylaws reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon all 
resolutions or other matters to be pre- 
sented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association 
(except such matters as are provided for 
in these bylaws) , and, except by consent 
of a three-quarters vote of those present 
and voting at the meeting, only such 
matters as have been presented to the 
Business Committee at least forty-two 
days prior to the meeting shall be con- 
sidered.” 


Headquarters 
Beginning March 25, 1944, the offices 
at 25 Beacon Street will be officially 
closed at twelve noon on Saturdays. 


THE DAVENPORT PLAN 


[HE Commission on Planning and Re- 

view of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation strongly recommends to all of 
our Unitarian churches the consideration 


and adoption of what has come to be ~ 


known as the Davenport Plan, for the 
solemn and grateful celebration of the 
word when it comes that the order has 
been given by the Allies: “Cease Firing.” 


The plan in question was devised in 
the mind of Mr. William T. Waterman, 
a thoughtful layman of Trinity Cathedral 
Episcopal Parish in Davenport, Iowa. 
After consideration with several minis- 
ters, Protestant and Catholic, he referred 
it to the local Ministerial Association, 
which quickly endorsed it. The descrip- 
tion of the suggestion has now gone to 
the Federal Council of Churches and to 
numerous church groups and ministers 
and laymen over the country. 


It is proposed that on the day when 
the word comes that the guns have 
ceased their thunder and the bombs no 
longer fall in Europe, every church door 
be kept open that men and women may 
find their way into the silence of the 
place for meditation and gratitude as 
each in his or her own way may express. 

In the evening of that day each church, 
or a group of neighborhood churches, will 
have an appropriate service of thanks- 
giving and of conference, at which the 
members will be urged to come in solemn 
consistory to renew their devotion to 
great principles and to express their gra- 
titude for the end of the war. 

Here in Davenport the trustees of The 
Unitarian Church have invited the con- 
gregations of the neighboring Edwards 
Congregational Church and of Temple 
Emmanuel to unite with us in such serv- 
ice. Those invitations have been heartily 
accepted. A program for the service has 
been planned, including appropriate read- 
ings, hymns, responsives and a short 
address, in which program the three min- 
isters will participate; copies of the pro- 
gram have been given to the organist and 
to the soloist. The whole arrangement 
is ready to go on a few hours’ notice. 

If the word of the Armistice should 
come as late as the middle of an after- 
noon someday, the local broadcasting sta- 
tions will continuously announce the sev- 
eral services so arranged. The local papers 
will give earlier publicity in display an- 
nouncements as it becomes apparent that 
the end of the shooting is near, so that 
everybody will be prepared to go to het 
churches when the final word comes. 

The Commission on Planning and Re- 
view strongly commends this patriotic 
and religious expression to all of our min- 
isters and their congregations. It is 


eminently worthy of the leadership of our 


Unitarian people in | their respective com. _ 


munities. i 
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SING 


at your meetings from your own 


Laymen’s Hymn Books—in a 
light, paper - covered 
with 47 of the hymns best 
known to Unitarians. 


* 


The books are published and 
distributed to the membership 


edition 


without charge by the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


“One of the half-dozen first rate 
magazines in the country,’ says 
Max Lerner of 


Chie 
cAntioch Review 


—A National, Progressive Quarterly 
It emphasizes the ideas behind the 
war and the reconstruction of the 
peace. 

ONE YEAR $3 TWO YEARS $5 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 

Supported by contributions and 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


income 


Vii RT. 
McCARTHY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 

I) Bible Markers —Communion Linens 
\\ Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


to the church and clergy 


SONS &VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


The distinguished lady who had agreed 
to launch the ship found waiting for her 
the usual platform, microphone and bot- 
tle of champagne. But there was no sign 
of a ship. A little puzzled, she turned to 
Mr. Kaiser and said: “But where is the 
ship I am supposed to be launching?” 
“Don’t you worry, lady,” came the reply. 
“Just swing the bottle and the ship will 
be there to meet it.” 

—Edinburgh Evening News 


The pastor’s sermon had been un- 
usually long. At its conclusion he an- 
nounced that there would be a meeting 
of the board after the service. When the 
group got together there was a stranger 
among them. 

Thinking that there had been a mis- 
take, the pastor explained again that it 
was a board meeting. The stranger 
nodded. 

“T know,” he said. “And if there was 
anyone more bored than I was, I'd like 
to meet him now.” —Boston Globe 


The teacher had asked the class to 
name all the States. One small urchin 
responded so quickly and accurately 
that she commended him for it. 

“You did very well,” she said, “much 
better than I could have done at your 
age.” 

“Yes, and there were only thirteen 
States then, too.” '  —Toronto Star 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m._ Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club (college age group), 5:45 p. m. 


Chapel Candlelight Service, 8:00 p. m. Special 
Services: Thurs., April 6, 8:00 p. m. in the 
Church, Mr. Greeley. Good Friday, 12:00 m. 


Easter morning 


Hunnewell Chapel, Dr. -Eliot. 
Easter Break- 


Watch Service, 8:30 a. m., Chapel. 
fast, 8:45 a. m., Parish Hall. Easter Sunday 
Service, 11:00 a. m., sermon by Mr. Greeley, 
service conducted by Dr. Eliot. Sun. April 16, 
Rey. Carl B. Bihldorff will preach in exchange 
with Mr. Greeley. A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Week 
Day Services, 12 m.; Mon., Organ Recital by 
Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. Tuesday through Friday, guest preachers. 

Holy Week, April 3-7, inclusive, Dr. Perkins 
will preach at noon. Easter Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Children’s Service, 4 p. m. All are welcome. 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Wallace W. Robbins, 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
a a a mY 
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SUGGESTED READING FOR 


cA} Tere 


Zor faith in the post-war world 
AN ADVENTURE IN WORLD ORDER 


By PHILIP C. NASH, Pres., The University of Toledo 


Although no exact blueprints of a lasting peace can yet be drawn, 
certain fundamentals, more detailed than the Atlantic Charter, are 
becoming clear. A sane, balanced, discussion on the problems of 
organizing an effective international police force, of carrying on 
the World Court, of settling international disputes, of attacking 
the economic, financial, and social ills of mankind. $1.50 


AMERICAN DESTINY 


By A. POWELL DAVIES 


A book for those who wart to base their idealism on realism! A 
sound and persuasive picture of our world and the ideals which 
may dominate it, in which the author surmounts the fears that 
American ascendancy in world affairs means imperialism. Mr. 
Davies has made Americanism his religion. ~~ “$1.00 


Zor a nenewal of spiritual strength 
GREAT COMPANIONS, Vols. I and II 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Two volumes which should occupy a central/place in the devotional 
libraries of men of all faiths. These readings on the meaning and 
conduct of life from ancient and modern sources are a treasure 
house of spiritual refreshment. 


Volumes I and II, $3.00 Boxed set, $5.00 


THIS DO AND LIVE 


By HORACE WESTWOOD 


The underlying theory of this book is that the individual has 
within himself untapped reservoirs of energy and power; resources, 
the existence of which he only dimly suspects, but which may be 
explored and developed. $1.50 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


535 pages of readings of deep spiritual significance and profound 
beauty drawn from the whole Bible; done with remarkable skill 
and singular good judgment—the selections are representative of 
what is best in the Bible. $1.50 


Army or Navy Service Edition, $1.50 


LIBERTY 


Pioneers 
By 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


Illustrated with inimitable full 
page drawings by the late 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


This is the last complete book 
illustrated by the noted Unitarian 
artist and author before his death. 


These biographies, written pri- 
marily for young people, are in- 
tended to help the reader 
discover the great richness and 
variety of spiritual experience 
included in our liberal faith. 
There is no single pattern of 
belief -or practice; teachers, 
physicians, preachers, _—mill 
hands, proofreaders and social 
reformers are included here as 
good Unitarians, while Hungar- 
ians, Spaniards, Icelanders, Eng- 
lishmen, Italians and Americans 
are included in the Hall of 
Fame. 


Most important of all, this book 
forcefully reminds us that hon- 


est religion never comes cheaply 


or easily. 
To be published in 
_ two editions: 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 
$1.75 
Students’ paper covered 
edition, $1.00 
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